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The minutes of oral evidence to the Royal Coimmssion have already been 
published. At the hearings, the Royal Commission asked a number of 
witnesses to submit additional information. The supplementary memoranda 
submitted in response to these requests are contained in this Appendix. 



INDEX 
(Pages 64-73) 

References to the minutes of oral evidence are shown by the day of the 
hearing and the question number (e.g. S/Q483). and references to the sup- 
plementary memoranda by the appropriate page numbers in the Appendix 
(e.g. A]^ndiXj pages 5-7). 

A list of witnesses will be found at page 64. 
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MINISTRY OF HEALTH 



Supplementary note on size of population in relation to specialised 

health and vpelfare services 

(This note relates to question numbers 173 and 174 — ^Day 2) 

General Considerations 

1. In its written evidence^ the Ministry has drawn attention to the trend 
towards more specialised services to meet the differing needs of a wide 
variety of medical or social problems (for example, those of the mentally 
ill or the mentally subnormal, the blind, the deaf, other physically handi- 
capped, the elderly). Increasing speciahsation calls not only for differentia- 
tion of services, such as clubs or hostels for different groups within a single 
category of handicap, but also for a wider range of expert staff to man 
them. It calls also for well- qualified senior and supervisory staff to organise 
and co-ordinate the work and to plan developments to meet changing re- 
quirements. Staff training assumes increasing importance, and this necessi- 
tates staff complements large enough to allow of absence on training. The 
need for cover during sickness or holidays is another important factor in 
fixing adequate staff complements ; and in some fields such as social case- 
work services are best provided by staff organised in teams with senior and 
junior grades with different levels of training. The purpose of this note is to 
illustrate briefly by some examples drawn from particular fields of work 
how the essential requirements of specialised provision appear in the light 
of the knowledge so far available to relate to size of population. 

Medical Staffing 

2. The effective organisation and administration of modern community 
health services demand a team of specialist medical officers headed by the 
Medical Officer of Health. In addition to this role as medical administrator 
the Medical Officer of Health cannot reasonably be expected at the same 
time to possess a detailed specialised knowledge of all aspects of preventive 
medicine, e.g. maternity and child welfare, mental health, epidemiology, 
care of the elderly or physically handicapped. For this purpose senior 
medical officers with special knowledge and experience are required, together 
with the assistance of hospital consultants in the specialties concerned. 
Hitherto a population of 250,000 has been regarded as the minimum justify- 
ing the appointment of a senior medical officer (in addition to a Meffical 
Officer of Health and a deputy). This criterion, which is enshrined in Whitley 
Council agreements, reflects the view that a population of at least that order 
is required to provide a base for the specialised team of medical staff 
essential to an efficient and progressive service. 

Nurse Staflfing 

3. Effective local authority nursing services call for an organisation of 
senior supervisory staff on the same broad lines as that described for me 
medical staff, i.e. a chief offic er and a deputy, together with senior nursing 

1 Written Evidence of the Ministry of Health— H.M.S.O., 1967. 
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Smlui tu horities also experience difficulties in recruitment, in covering 
atoSs. “ providing for training, of the kind mentioned m para- 

graph 1. 

Mental Health 

4 Social work for the mentally ill or mentally subnormal m the com- 
Into has to meet a wide range of need, and it is desirable for tffis work 

5 te wtod by teams consisting of psychiatric social workers and 
L higffifS^taed La. Too Uttle information is available to define case 

Sds bS Simates made in terms of population suggest that at least 
0-05 mental health officers are needed per 1,000 population, or 5 per 100,000. 

At the pr^nt stage Sg up^tfive“ 

Cse"°£tos"o the conclusion that a population of 200,000 ^ 
S to te ^ minimum necessary to support te^s o staff with varied 
ifvS o1 Lining, thus making the best use of highly skilled staff, providmg 
a basis for training, and givmg cover for absences. 

5 Training centres for subnormal children. These are centres for severely 
.nbnorri cMdren m the community. There is msufficient experience to 
" pretty the number of places resumed per 1,000 popuffiuon m 
a fully dweloped service, but it may be between 0| and 10, or about 
75 riLs in an area with a population of 100,000. Each centre needs to 
be big enough to enable classes to be formed according to age and 
mvctoloSml development, and to provide the basis for an effective and 
SL sLffing structure and for staff training. These factors require a 
minimum size of 80-100 places for proper workmg. and m theory an area 
waTSiLlation of between 100.000 and 150.000 could therefore support 

L*cen?e But a service of high quality is ^^Td oLLLr 'cL 

with only one or two centres. Supervision by a qualified organiser can 

do much^to raise standards, but only large authorities with several centres 
tod such L anointment justifiable. At the present time, with the aim of 
providing centres of reasonable size, a number of smaller authorities com 
Le in one centre the faefiities for both children and adults, the di - 
advantage of both groups. All these considerations would suggest that if 
ceLes of the best size and quality are to be developed and mamtamed 
for the training of subnormal children, a population base of appreciably 
more than 200,000 is necessary. 

The Blind 

6 In the past in urban areas a working rule of one social worker to 100 
blind or partially sighted has been used, and m rural areas one to 80, but 
the validity of this ratio is uncertain. The ratio of Imown registered blm 
and partly sighted is about 2-5 per 1,000 population ; and taking the e 
two ratios together five workers would be needed m an urban 
a population of 200,000. Any such workers need to form part of a larger 
te^n undertaking work with other groups of physically handicapped people, 
and to be in an area large enough to employ supervisory social workers, 
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craftwork instructors and organisers of centres where group activities can 
be undertaken. All these requirements are unlikely to be met in any area 
with a population of less than 200,000. 

The Deaf 

7. The chief elements of services for the deaf are individual casework 
by officers with some specialised skills in communication, and group activi- 
ties such as clubs, which are particularly necessary, for adolescents. For 
a number of reasons development has been slow, but one important reason 
has been the small numbers of deaf in the smaller local authorities’ areas. 
The incidence of profound deafneas is not precisely known but is probably 
about 0-5 per 1,000 population, or about 100 in a local authority area 
with a population of 200,000. With so few deaf in its area an authority 
even with a population of this size may find it difficult to justify the 
employment of even one whole-time specialist officer. Still larger popula- 
tions would be needed to support a team of staff, or a complement large 
enough to cover absences for sickness, holidays or training. 

March, 1967. 
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HOME OFFICE 



Sopplementary memorandum on the children’s service; participation by 

persons oflier than members or officers of the responsible local authority 

(This memorandum relates to question numbers 249 to 253 — ^Day 3) 

Questions 249 to 253 in the evidence presented by the Home Office on 
26th January, 1967, referred to the part which the councils of lower-tier 
authorities might play in the children’s service, on the assumption that 
responsibility for that service was placed on upper-tier authorities each 
covering a population of 250,000 or more. 

2. Already in large counties, the children’s department is commonly decen- 
tralised. For example, in one county with a population of about 800,000 
there are seven area offices, each in the charge of an area officer responsible 
to the county children’s officer, who is in turn responsible to the county 
children’s committee. The area officer controls a team of about six child 
care officers — field social workers whose duties include receiving children 
into care, boarding them out or finding places for them in children’s homes, 
selecting and supervising foster parents, and social work generally with 
families m difficulty under section 1 of the Children and Young Persons 
Act 1963. In each area there is also an area committee, which is in effect 
a sub-committee of the county children’s committee and is composed partly 
of members of that committee and partly of members nominated by the 
county district council or councils in the area. The functions of the district 
committee are in the main consultative and co-ordinating ; for example, 
the housing situation as seen by the district councils as housing authorities 
is examined in the light of the problems encountered by the county council 
in their functions of restoring children in care to their families and diminish- 
ing the need for receiving children into care. The district committee, like 
any other sub-committee of the county children’s committee, may have 
executive functions delegated to it, e.g. the grant of assistance in kind, or in 
exceptional circumstances in cash, under the 1963 Act. This appears to be 
one way in which members of lower-tier authorities could be invited to 
participate in the work of a children’s service administered by upper-tier 
authorities. Much would depend on how far lower-tier authorities exercised 
functions — such as housing — ^which have a bearing on the welfare of children. 

3. In an organisation of this kind, the area officer may or may not be 
concerned with the administration of homes provided by the authority 
under section 15 of the Children Act 1948. Be that as it may, a county 
of ttds size would have, scattered about the county, some twenty children’s 
homes of various kinds. Some would accommodate perhaps seven or eight 
children of both sexes and various ages — ^the so-called “ family group " 
home ; others would be larger homes, accommodating up to twenty-five 
or thirty children, with special functions such as the reception and assess- 
ment of children who have just been received into care or who require 
short-term accommodation for one reason or another. Such homes are 
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staffed by officers of the local authority, and the practice as to supervision 
of the home by the children’s committee itself varies ; there may be a sub- 
committee responsible for all homes or there may be a management com- 
mittee for each home or for groups of homes. In either case, however, 
it is common for people who are not members of the children’s com- 
mittee to be co-opted to serve on the sub-committee or committees which 
are particularly concerned with the management of children’s homes. The 
importance of integrating a children’s home with the life of the local 
community is recognised and service on the bodies responsible for the 
supervision of individual homes or groups of homes would appear to be an 
appropriate function for members of lower-tier authorities ; in that service, 
however, they would not be responsible to the lower-tier authority, but 
to the children authority as co-opted members of a committee or sub- 
committee of that authority. 

4. In question 250 reference is made to the care committees established by 
the London County Council as education authority and continued by the 
I.L.E.A. The work of members of these committees is, however, rather 
different from committee work in the usual sense. An important part, perhaps 
the most important part, of the work of members of these committees is 
that of visiting families in their own homes. It might well be that a member 
of a lower-tier authority would be attracted to, and suitable for, voluntary 
work with families in difficulty, but there is no necessary connection between 
these two functions. The wider question of how far the local authority 
personal social services should enlist the help of voluntary workers as, so 
to speak, unpaid assistants to the professional staff of the local authority 
is one which will need to be further considered when the recommendations 
of the Seebohm Committee on the future organisation of the local authority 
personal social services have been received^ ; the Seebohm Committee itself 
may well have recommendations to make on the use of voluntary workers. 

5. To sum up, it seems clear that if upper-tier authorities, with populations 
of 250,000 or more, are to be responsible for administering the children’s 
service, they should be urged to consider both the establishment of area 
offices of the kind described above, and the association of members of lower- 
tier authorities with the work controlled from those offices. They should be 
urged also to consider establishing local management committees for their 
children’s homes, and also for other residential establishments for 
children (remand homes and approved schools) which would become, in some 
form, part of the children’s service if the Government’s published proposals® 
for the residential care of children are implemented, and to consider the 
advantages of including members of lower-tier authorities in these bodies. It 
is, however, desirable to await the conclusions of the Seebohm Committee 
before considering other possible forms of partnership between professional 
and local voluntary effort, whether in the manner of care committee work 
in London or otherwise. 

September, 1967. 

1 Report of the Committee on Local Authority and Allied Personal Social Services— Cmnd. 
3703. 

2 See “ The ChUd, the Family and the Young Offender ” (Cmnd. 2742) and “ Children m 
Trouble ” (Cmnd. 3601). 
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HOME OFFICE 



Supplementary memorandum on amalgamation of police forces 

(Tliis memorandum relates to question numbers 299 to 302 — ^Day 3) 

Introduction 

1. In May, 1966 the Home Secretary announced a programme^ involving 26 
police amalgamation schemes in England and four in Wales. Of these 
26 schemes 7 have been made, 15 others have been approved in principle 
by all the police authorities concerned, 1 is stUl under consideration and in 
respect of 3 schemes the Home Secretary has stated his intention to use his 
powers of compulsion under the Police Act 1964. 

2. The programme represents a sharp acceleration in the established policy 
of basing the police service on bigger and stronger units of local government. 
The purpose of this memorandum is to enlarge upon the considerations which 
led to the acceleration. 



Position of the police service early in 1966 

3. In 1964 for the first time the number of indictable offences known to 
the police as committed year by year exceeded one million — in 1950 the 
number had been less than half a million. In 1965 the number rose to 
1,338,882 and there were signs of continuing increase.® An especially disturb- 
ing feature was that the rate of increase in offences against the person and 
of robbery was much greater than the rate of increase in all indictable 
offences. It also became clear by the end of 1965 that the pattern of crime 
was altering for the worse in two oth^ respects : first, more and more large- 
scale crimes were being committed by highly-organised gangs of criminals 
who made elaborate preparations using adanced techniques and equipment ; 
and, secondly criminals were taking increasing advantage of fast motor 
transport. ITie Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis reported® that : 



1 Of the twenty-six amalgamations affecting English forces announced by the then Home 
Secretary on 18th May, 1966, and two additional schemes announced in 1967 (affecting police 
areas either side of the River Tyne), twenty-two schemes had been made by 1st August, 1968 
on a voluntary basis and one compulsorily, and twenty of the new combined forces were in 
operation. Of the seven compulsory schemes initiated since May, 1966, two were subsequently 
withdrawn; these were — 

(a) the scheme for the amalgamation of the North Riding of Yorkshire and Tees-side, 
and 



(b) the scheme for the amalgamation of the East Riding of Yorkshire, Kingston upon 
Hull and York. (The new county borough of Tees-side and the county borough of 
Kingston upon Hull have their own forces, and a voluntary scheme has been made 
for the amalgamation of the North and East Ridings of Yorkshire and York.) 

In the proposed scheme for the West Riding of Yorkshire, Bradford was allowed to retain 
its own force and a voluntary scheme was made for the amalgamation of the remaining 
authorities concerned. 



2 Actual figures were 
1938 
1950 

1964 

1965 



3 In his report for 1964, Cmnd. 2710, page 10. 



283,220 offences known to the police 
, 461,435 „ „ „ „ 

1,067,963 

1,338,882 
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“ Robbenes are seldom committed on the spur of the moment. Depen- 
dent to some extent on the urgency of the financial needs of the con- 
spuatc^, many are meticulously planned, sometimes over a period of 



Many offences contmued to be committed by local criminals. But more and 
more often property was being stolen in one locaUty and swiftly conveyed to 
receives m anolher part of the country ; and lorries with valuable loads were 

being hi-jacM dnven to an unloading point and their loads then con- 
veyed furtner aneld by other transport. 



4. The growing volume and complexity of traffic on the roads also presented 
the police with problems of a new order. Between 1950 and 1965 the number 
of motor vehicles increased by 200 per cent and the number of casualties 
on the roads mcreased by 100 per cent. In 1961 the number of prosecutions 
for traffic offences was 896,832 ; in 1965 the number rose to 1,261,338. 

5. Part I of the written evidence submitted by the Home Office describes a 
variety of measures taken to enable the police to deal more effectively with 
these growmg commitments. Some of the measures were specificaUy intended 
to facUitate action spread over the areas of a number of farces, and the 
changes in boundaries recommended by the Local Government Commission 
resulted in adjustments for police purposes which established stronger forces, 
better able to deploy highly-specialised effort over wider areas. But the pace 
of advance was not quick enough to match the rising tide of crime and 
traffic. 



6. As implied by the evidence already submitted, it is not possible to show 
by statistical means that large forces are more efficient than small. But 
authoritative professional opinion has for some time been firmly in favour of 
large forces. In their examination of the subject in 1962 the Royal Commission 
on the Police criticised the continued existence of small forces, which 
in the Commission’s view suffered from inherent weaknesses. They said^ : 

“ Operationally, they are not flexible enough to meet all the demands 
that may be placed upon them, and the help of neighbouring forces 
may have to be called upon. The employment of specialists is difficult, 
and training facilities tend to be inadequate. Promotion tends to stagnate 
and it is harder than in a larger force for the chief constable to ignore 
the claims of seniority in filling the vacancies that occur. Discipline is 
difficult to enforce impartially and unpleasant in its effects, because the 
disciplined man is too well known to his chief constable, to his fellows, 
and to the public. The risk of undesirable pressure being brought to 
bear on members of the force by local people, whether members of 
the local authority or others, is greater. And, not least important, it is 
no easy matter to find for such a force a chief constable with all the 
qualities which ought to go with that responsible and semi-autonomous 
office.” 



7. It seems probable that if the Royal Commission had been reporting not 
in 1962 but at the end of 1965 they would have laid more stress than they 
did on the inability of a police service organised on a pattern of over 100 
forces in England to match the ingenuity and mobility of the modem criminal. 

1 Paragraph 279 of Final Report (Cmnd. 1728). 
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Specialised detection and communications equipment requires specially- 
trained men to operate it ; and a big and well-run organisation to ensure 
tha t both men and equipment are deployed to the best advantage. Joint 
action between small forces can go some way towards meeting these 
requirements, but they can be much better met through strengthening and 
extending the primary authorities. Public opinion, as expressed in the debates 
on the final report of the Royal Commission and on the Police Bill, showed 
a wide acceptance of the general case^ for larger authorities and little liking 
for the alternative of establishing a force on a national basis. 

Hie amalgamation programme of May, 1966 

8. On 10th February. 1966 the Prime Minister announced the appointment 
of the Royal Commission on Local Government and discontinuance of the 
Local Government Commission for England. In consequence the practice of 
reviewing police areas piecemeal in the light of reports on particular local gov- 
ernment areas, which would eventually have brought about a considerable 
reduction in the number of police authorities, could no longer be followed. 
The Home Secretary took the view that although the Royal Commission on 
Local Government would be undertaking their work as a matter of urgency 
it would not be right, in view of the deteriorating crime and traffic situation, 
to accept further delay in carrying out a major reorganisation of police 
areas. This decision, announced in May, 1966, was generally welcomed 
in Parliament and has been stron^y supported in the press. 

9. In preparing the schemes of amalgamation included in the programme no 
attempt has been made to follow any formula for determdning the ideal 
size of a force. The criterion has been whether, in the context of a system 
of local police forces, amalgamation would lead to greater efficiency of 
policing of the areas affected, taken as a whole. Density of population, 
geographical considerations and lines of communication had to be taken into 
account as well as the size of the existing and proposed forces ; and there 
were some forces® which had only recently been disturbed by amalgamation 
and which, therefore, whatever their size, it seemed wise to leave alone for 
the time being. 

February, 1967. 



1 Summarised in Appendix 7 to Part I of the Written Evidence of the Home Office. H.M.S.O., 
1967. 

2 Bedfordshire and Luton, Northampton and Northamptonshire, Mid-Anglia, West 
Midlands. 
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MINISTRY OF TRANSPORT 
Additional note on staffing and resources 

(This note relates to question numbers 422 and 423— Day 4) 

1. The Royal Commission asked the Ministry of Transport for an additional 
note amplifying the point made in the Department’s written evidence^ that 
local authorities need to be in a position to attract and retain specialised 
professional staff, and to invest in and make full use of expensive plant and 
equipment. 

2. The Department estimate that the vehicle population will increase from 
the present figure of about 13 J million to some 24 or 25 million by 1980. 
Over this period, road traffic is also likely to double. Although growing 
congestion and difficulties of parking tend to give a rather lower rate of 
growth in large towns, the increased traffic potential this represents raises 
acute problems in three fields of significance to the question of local authority 
manpower resources, i.e. the overall planning of transport and land use, the 
planning, design and execution of highway works, and traffic engineering. 
In the latter case, the increasing sophistication of methods of traffic control 
will also require the ability to invest in and make use of expensive equipment 
in the control of specialist traffic engineers. 

3. The need for the co-ordination of all transportation planning with town 
and country planning was stressed in paragraph 3.9 of Part II of the 
Department’s written evidence. The Department is thinking increasingly in 
terms of comprehensive planning for the highway, traffic, parking and pubhc 
transport needs of a community, taking amenity and safety considerations 
into account. It may well be that transport planning of this kind will call 
for transport directors of a status, calibre, and training not so far contem- 
plated, except in Greater London. This calls for a career and organisational 
structure which will attract the calibre of man needed for the top jobs, 
and will provide training and experience over a wide field of inter-related 
subjects, which have so far tended to be considered in isolation. A number 
of universities and technical colleges are now offering post graduate courses 
that include traffic engineering, either as a subject in itself, or combined with 
highway engineering. A few universities are now developing transport courses 
that go much wider than this, and are open to graduates in a variety of 
disciplines. The types of courses needed and the numbers of people who 
will need specialised transport qualifications or expertise will depend very 
much on the ultimate shape of the local government structure, and the size 
of local authorities. But it is clear that large authorities would create a better 
career framework and provide a more uniform pattern of organisation than 
would be possible with a large number of smaller authorities. 

4. Over and above the requirements of comprehensive planning, the need 
for highly qualified professional staff to implement the plans is increasing. 



1 Written Evidence of the Ministry of Transport. H.M.S.O., 1967. 
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5. The present road programme, though it will rise rapidly over the next 
few years cannot keep pace with the spread and intensification of conges* 
tion. Although the exact size of the road programme in the 1970s will depend 
on the investment resources that can be made available, it is plain that there 
will have to be a very large urban road programme and that this will impose 
an immense strain on the country's resources of skilled manpower, particularly 
engineers who are speciaHsts in highway and traffic work. It will be necessary 
both to attract more new recruits to the profession and to make the most 
efficient use of all its members. 

6. For the expanding inter-urban trunk road programme it has already been 
decided that the present arrangements, which rely heavily on the employment 
of engineers working within the existing structure of local government, do 
not adequately meet the need, and the Department are accordingly setting 
up Road Construction Units to rationalise the employment of skilled staff. 
But for urban road schemes the design and execution must remain the 
responsibility of the local authorities. There is evidence that the present 
principal road programme is already imposing a severe strain on the 
professional resources of local authorities, and the slow rate of progress with 
a number of schemes is causing the Department concern. Between 1966 and 
1970 the principal road programme is likely to increase by about 60 per cent. 
Subject to the Government’s decisions about public expenditure, the size of 
the programme by 1972 could be roughly double that of 1966 and by 1976 
treble. With the present availability and disposition of staff it must be open 
to serious question whether local authorities would be able to cope with a 
programme of this size. 

7. Skilled staff can work most efficiently in teams accustomed to working 
together and developing their expertise with continuity of work over a 
number of assignments. At present only a few very large authorities can 
provide sufficient continuity of work to employ their staff in this way. In 
smaller authorities, the experience gained by staff on a major scheme is 
lost when it is completed ; or, if he is to remain a specialist, the engineer 
must transfer to another authority. 

8. Under the present structure of urban local government the chief profes- 
sional officer has responsibilities for a wide range of engineering and other 
services. Thus, the engineer who seeks to achieve the top posts with urban 
authorities will tend to avoid specialisation in one particular field such as 
highways. Few, if any, urban authorities are large enough to justify the 
employment of a highway engineer of chief officer status or a big enough 
staff of highway and traffic engineers to give a reasonable proportion of 
more senior posts. The consequence is that engineers of the right calibre 
are discouraged from developing their skills in highway work and making 
their careers in this field. 

9. These difficulties can be overcome to a certain extent by the employment 
of private firms of consulting engineers, and it will in fact be necessary for 
them to be employed to an increasing extent, especially for the more complex 
urban schemes. But it would be particularly difficult, even if it were desirable, 
for consulting engineers generally to expand enough to deal with the whole 
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problem unless individual firms could be given a guaranteed level of work. 
And the assignment of a disproportionate amount of work to consultants 
would further reduce the attraction of a career in local government. Even 
with the help of consultants, local authorities must greatly expand their 
engineering staff, to advise the council on the consultants’ proposals, to 
ensure that public funds are well spent, to keep the authority’s road pattern 
under continuous review and to cope with the bulk of the authority’s normal 
highway work. This means the establishment of posts for highway engineers 
at a more senior level than many authorities can now afford or justify. 

10. In the field of traffic engineering the trend is already towards more 
sophisticated methods, which are relatively expensive and which require 
skilled staff. For example, the capital cost of the West London area traffic 
control experiment (which extends over an area of 6^ square miles and 
brings some seventy signal installations under unified computer control) is 
about £i million. Its introduction has involved ten man years of skilled 
effort apart from the preliminary fieldwork. Although this is an experimental 
project, an operational system would probably call for some three man 
years of planning, and a computerised system for perhaps five man years 
of programming work by qualified staff. The minimum operational require- 
ment for the West London scheme includes a system supervisor, two traffic 
engineering technicians and four computer operators, plus one or two 
relief operators and a computer librarian. 

11. The planning design and operation of traffic control systems of this 
complexity thus makes demands on resources of professional manpower 
which only the largest authorities will be able to recruit or retain. Further- 
more, although the scale of the equipment required, and hence the cost, is 
reduced in towns where smaller areas need to be brought under unified 
control it still seems likely that the cost of such installations would be 
beyond the financial resources of many authorities. But computer control 
does not necessarily require a separate computer for each area ; separate 
area schemes can be controlled from a central computer. A reorganisation 
of local government which resulted in a smaller number of financially 
stronger local authorities might well make it economically practicable to 
brmg the benefits of the applications of these techniques to a number of 
urban areas which would otherwise be denied them. 

Summary 

12. In the Department’s view, the present organisation of local government, 
involving as noted in its written evidence over 800 highway and some 376 
traffic authorities, cannot provide a career structure capable of attracting 
and retaining professional staff of the calibre land with the speeialist quali- 
fications which are required. If the complex transportatl^ planning problems 
are to be tackled effectively, if the road programme now being planned 
for the 1970s is to be carried out, and if the full potentialities of increasingly 
sophisticated methods of traffic management are to be exploited, it is 
essential .that the responsibility for these functions should be vested in local 
government units large enough to provide continuity of work for skilled 
engineering staff and an attractive career structure for new recruits to local 
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oovemment service, and with the financial resourres to mate use of ex- 
Sm^eouipment. A reorganisation which resulted m a r^uction m the 
mmter of Lthorities to a level such as that discussed m the evidence 
already given to the Commission would do much to achieve this. 

May, 1967. 
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DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND SCIENCE 

Memorandum on the goTemment of schools and educational establishments 

(This memorandum relates to question numbers 499 to 504 — ^Day 5) 

Introduction 

1. The purpose of this memorandum is to elaborate the view expressed in 
the Department’s written^ and oral evidence to the Commission that, in the 
revised system of local administration of education recommended by the 
Department, the governing bodies of schools and colleges, strengthened and 
made more representative of local interests, could be developed into an 
acceptable democratic alternative to the present system of smaller local 
education authorities and local administration through divisional executives. 

2. An outline of the present arrangements for the government of schools 
and colleges is attached as Appendix 1. 

Primary and Secondary Schools 

3. The Department’s written evidence to the Commission suggests that the 
present statutory requirements relating to the establishment of the governing 
bodies^ of primary and secondary schools and the manner in which they 
are observed has led to weaknesses in the system. In’ particular the existence 
of divisional executives in county areas has tended to dimmish the respon- 
sibilities of governors by encroaching on the field of activities with which 
the governors might properly be concerned, the excessive grouping of 
numbers of schools under a single governing body has led to the position 
in which the governors have little personal knowledge of their schools and 
function solely as agents of the local education authority, and the powers 
and duties of governors have been very much restricted by directions and 
regulations of the authorities. All these factors have combined to reduce 
the status of governing bodies and to exclude or discourage -the type of 
person who has knowledge and experience of education and the needs of 
the school and who is prepared to spend time and trouble over its affairs. 

4. The Department’s view is that changes along three main lines are desir- 
able, namely less grouping of schools, a broadening of the membership of 
governing bodies-, and an extension of the functions which they exercise. 
Proposals for these changes are described in the following paragraphs. 

Grouping 

5. Discussing the status and government of primary schools in their recent 
report on “ Children and their Primary Schools ” the Central Advisory Council 
for England (the Plowden Council) expressed the view that: — 

“ In most rural areas, individual primary schools have their managing 
body. This should be the aim everywhere, although it may not always 

1 Written Evidence of the Department of Education and Science— H.M.S.O., 1967. 

2 Under Section 17 of the Education Act 1944 the governing bodies of primary schools are 
called managers, but in this memorandum the term governors or governing body is for the 
sake of simpKcity used for both primary and secondary schools. 
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be easUy achieved We are clear that the needs of schools are best 

met when each has its own body of managers. . . . There may be 
strong administrative arguments for grouping^ primary schools under a 
stronger body of managers than would be available to each mdividually. 

If so the groups should be as small as possible. The majority ^ of urban 
areas . . . make the primary sub-committee of the education com- 
mittee the body managers for all primary schools. This arrangement 
makes nonsense of the conception of school managers as friends and 
neighbours of a school, who give it their constant interest and help, 
sometimes arguing on its behalf in dealing with the education authority. 
We deplore this practice which sometimes leads to a succession of head- 
teachers having to wait outside the door of the room in which the 
managers are meeting.” 

6. The Department supports very strongly the^ view expressed^ by the Council 
that in principle each school should have its own governing body while 
accepting that, particularly in the case of primary schools, there may be 
circumstances in which some limited grouping may be necessary. A coi^on 
governing body might, for example, be justified in the case of an infant 
school and a junior school on the same or neighbouring sites. But these 
should be regarded as exceptions to the general rule that all prunary schools 
should have their cwn governing bodies. It is even more mportant for 
secmidary schools to have their own governing bodies. Where it is necessary 
to mamtain contact between schools, e.g. where there are separate boys’ and 
girls’ schools serving the same population, it is better to do this by over- 
lapping membership of separate governing bodies than by grouping the 
schools under a single body. 

7. One of the arguments used by local education authorities in support of 
their practice of grouping governing bodies is that it reduces the work of 
local authority officials in servicing these bodies. All governing bodies need 
to have a clerk to look after the paper work and to see that effect is given 
to the governors’ decisions, and in the case of county scbools this work 
is almost invariably undertaken by local government officep, though there 
is no legal requirement that this should be so. The establishment of indi- 
vidual governing bodies for all schools would therefore tend to increase the 
work load falling on the local authority staff, but the net increase might not 
be as great as might be supposed. At present governing bodies have no 
power to take decisions over a number of matters which come before them 
and their recommendations have to be reconsidered at divisional executive 
or education committee level. This reconsideration could be eliminated by 
extending the powers of governing bodies as proposed in this memorandum ; 
and even on matters on which the governors could not be given the power 
to take decisions, reconstituted and strengthened governing ^ bodies which 
were alive to the interests of their schools might be able to give advice and 
guidance to the authority which would reduce the need for detailed con- 
sideration at higher level. The Department understands from the Inner 
London Education Authority, whose policy is already to restrict grouping 
severely for primary schools and to dispense with it entirely for secondary 
schools, that the servicing of governors’ meetings does not involve an 
unacceptable burden of work. 
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8. The Department would not wish to propose that grouping should be 
made subject to the Secretary of State’s approval, since this would be 
contrary to the Department’s desire to reduce to the minimum its concern 
with the details of local administration. It would be preferable to limit 
grouping by some statutory formula which would have to be worked out in 
consultation with local authority interests. 

Membership 

9. It is important, if governing bodies are to be active, enthusiastic and 
effective in their efforts on behalf of the schools, that the best possible 
members should be attracted. Among the possibilities is the representation on 
a governing body of the parents of the pupils at the school. This is occasionally 
found at present, and evidence submitted to the Plowden Council suggested 
that where parents were represented the contribution which they made was 
valuable. They tended to be younger than most governors and were directly 
concerned with the issues discussed. Their power to vote on issues directly 
affecting their own children could be restricted by the rules of procedure. 
More generally, it is desirable for governing bodies to include both substantial 
representation of the local community served by the school and one or more 
members from outside the area with a wider viewpoint and some knowledge 
of education. 

10. The reduction in the number of local education authorities proposed by 
the Department would make the continued representation of any minor or 
second-tier authorities on governing bodies even more important than it is at 
present. In particular, any existing county boroughs or excepted districts 
which lost their education powers but remained local authorities for other 
purposes would clearly need to be given substantial representation on the 
governing bodies of the schools in their areas. 

11. Other members of governing bodies might be drawn from local business 
(at various levels) or be nominated by other local institutions, e.g. in the 
educational field, universities, colleges of education and institutions of furdier 
education. 

12. The relationship between the governing body and the headmaster^ should 
ideally be in the nature of a partnership rather than that of master and servant. 
On the whole the Department do not favour the inclusion of the headmaster 
as a member of the governing body but are in no doubt that he should have 
the right to be present at all meetings so that he may be informed and 
consulted about all matters and have the opportunity to offer advice and 
express his views. His experience will be essential as a guide to the governors’ 
decisions, while at times the governors may need to express their views on 
matters which under the articles of government fall within his responsibilities. 
As far as assistant staff are concerned, the Department’s view is that their 
loyalty should be to the headmaster and there might be a conflict of loyalties 
if they were directly represented on the governing body ; this is not however 
to say that they should not be given opportunity of expressing their own views 
on issues affecting the planning and organisation of school life. 

1 This expression is used for simplicity to mean “ headmaster or headmistress 
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Powers and duties of governing bodies 

13 Among the subjects with which governing bodies are commonly concerned 
at 'present are the care and upkeep of the premises, the appointment and 
dismissal of the headmaster and teaching and non-teaching staff, the organisa- 
tion and curriculum of the school, the fixing of school holidays, and the 
admission of pupils. But the extent of the real powers which governors exercise 
varies a good deal from area to area, depending on the directions and regula- 
tions of the local education authorities concerned. The Department’s view is 
that governing bodies should be given a real part to play and reasonable 
freedom within which to do so, and should have real responsibility for the 
running of the school. These conditions will not be brought about simply by 
changes in the law or in the wording of articles of government. What is needed 
is a real change of attitude on the part of the local education authorities. 
Within the broad framework of policy laid down by the authority, the 
governing body should be given very substantial freedom to take decisions 
and look after the school. They should be regarded as the link between the 
authority and the school and no decisions about the school should be taken 
by the authority without consultation with the governors. On this point the 
Plowden Council reported; — 

“ An active and knowledgeable body of managers can . . . act usefully 
as a bridge between the education committee and the school. Putting the 
case for the school where this is needed, explaining through its councillor 
members to the teachers and parents what the authority is gettmg at by 
some new line of policy. If local authority areas become bigger, some 
local representative body will be even more necessary. It will be even 
more important to appoint men and women of the right calibre— -but, if 
they are to be found more power will have to be given to them. 

14. In counties, the elimination of divisional executives would leave more 
scope for governing bodies and as many as possible of the educational func- 
tions relating to individual schools which have hitherto been exercised by 
divisional executives should be devolved onto school governors. The following 
are some examples of functions at present exercised by divisional executives 
which might well be transferred to the governors: — 

(i) keeping the needs of the school under review and making recom- 
mendations to the local education authority on extensions, altera- 
tions and improvements to the premises and the site and the 
provision of equipment, and on all building plans for the school 
proposed by the authority ; 

(ii) authorising the carrying out of individual items of repairs and 
maintenance work and minor alterations and improvements within 
financial limits approved by the local education authority ; 

(iii) the appointment of teaching staff and, in conjunction with the local 
education authority, the appointment of the headmaster ; 

(iv) the suspension or dismissal, subject to the right of the local educa- 
tion authority to intervene, of members of the teaching staff ; 

(v) the appointment and dismissal of non-teaching staff in accordance 
with standards laid down by the authority, and the general control 
of such staff ; 

(vi) decisions on the use of the premises out of school hours ; 
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(vii) the provision of clothing for pupils for physical education or 
otherwise ; 

(viii) the consideration of claims for educational maintenance allowances 
or free school meals. 

In county boroughs where no divisional executives exist, the functions of 
governing bodies are often even more limited and the Department sees no 
reason why similar responsibilities should not be placed on them there also. 

Voluntary schools 

15. Paragraphs 3—14 have been written with county schools mainly in mind. 
So far as voluntary schools are concerned, the responsibilities of governing 
bodies are already well understood, and many of the suggestions made above 
are already acted upon. The Department would not wish to see any altera- 
tion in the statutory provisions whereby local authority representation is 
restricted to one-third of the membership in the case of aided and special 
agreement schools and two-thirds in the case of controlled schools ; and the 
representation of the second-tier authority advocated in paragraph 10 above 
would to that extent be limited. 

Further Education Establishments 

16. The Department have had under consideration for some time the 
revision of the arrangements for the establishment of governing bodies of 
maintained further education establishments and the opportunity has been 
taken with the establishment of the new polytechnics to make a start on the 
introduction of new arrangements. The scheme to be submitted by local 
education authorities for the establishment of polytechnics in their areas 
will include among other things the proposed arrangements for the govern- 
ment and academic organisation of the colleges ; and the Secretary of State 
has made it clear that it would be a condition of designation that the 
arrangements proposed were consistent with those recommended by the 
Secretary of State. Notes of guidance on this question, prepared after con- 
sultation with the representative bodies of local education authorities and 
teachers etc., were included in a memorandum (A.M. 8/67) issued to local 
education authorities and technical colleges in April, 1965. 

17. The Secretary of State has also announced his intention of introducing, 
as soon as possible, legislation providing for the making by local education 
authorities of instruments and articles of government for the constitution of 
governing bodies of all maintained colleges of further education.^ The effect 
of this legislation will be to require colleges to be conducted in accordance 
with articles of government made by the local education authorities and 
approved by the Secretary of State. 

18. The Secretary of State made it clear in his notes for guidance on the 
government and academic organisation of polytechnics that his intention was 
to ensure that the main responsibility for conducting the affairs of the 
colleges should be delegated to a balanced and broadly based governing 
body with a large measure of autonomy and under the general direction of 
the governing body to the director (i.e. the head of the college) and the 
academic board. Under the academic board, academic and administrative 
matters primarily affecting particular disciplines or groups of disciplines 

1 The Secretary of State’s proposals were subsequently enacted in the Education (No. 2) 
Act, 1968 which received the Royal Assent on 3rd July, 1968. 
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should be delegated as far as practicable to the staff directly concerned. The 
full text of the Secretary of State’s notes is given in Appendix T- to this 
memorandum. 

19. The Secretary of State has now under consideration the issue of guidance 
to local education authorities on the government of other maintained colleges 
of further education. This guidance will be more general than that for the 
polytechnic since it will cover a number of different types of colleges provid- 
ing courses in various categories. It will however suggest that the same broad 
principles shall apply as in the case of polytechnics, namely that the govern- 
ing body should be balanced and broadly based and that as large a measure 
of autoncmiy should be exercised by colleges as is compatible with national 
policies and the financial and legal responsibilities of local education 
authorities. 

Colleges of Edocafion 

20. The arrangements for the internal government of colleges of education 
have recently been reviewed by a study ^oup comprising representatives of 
the local authorities and teacher associations and of the bodies maintaining 
voluntary colleges. The study group in its report made precise and practical 
recommendations for the governing arrangements of both voluntary and 
maintained colleges and these have been accepted by the Secretary of State. 
One of the recommendations invited the Secretary of State to introduce 
legislation providing for the making by local education authorities of instru- 
ments of government for the constitution of governing bodies of maintained 
colleges and providing for the college to be conducted in accordance with 
articles of government made by order of the authority and approved by him. 
He was also invited to amend the regulations relating to colleges of educa- 
tion so as to make the rules of government of voluntary colleges subject to 
his approval. Other recommendations of the study group make firm sugges- 
tions relating to the constitution of the governing bodies and the functions 
to be exercised by such bodies and for the establishment of properly con- 
stituted academic boards for the colleges to encourage and enable the 
academic staff to play their proper part in the conduct and business of the 
college. 

21. In a circular i^ed in February 1967 to local education authorities and 
voluntary bodi^ providing colleges of education, the Secretary of State 
drew attention to the study group’s report and announced measures to bring 
their recommendations into effect. Local education authorities were invited 
to submit an early report of the action they propose to take to reconstitute 
the governing bodies of their colleges in acxx>rdance with the recommenda- 
tions of the study group together with draft articles of government. Voluntary 
colleges are similarly being asked to review their arrangements. In all cases 
the Secretary of State wiU require to be satisfied that the new arrangements 
reflect the liberal attitudes commended in the study group’s report, and 
that there is a genuine desire on the part of the maintaining authority 
or body to give colleges substantial responsibility for their academic task 
and increased freedom in the performance of it. 

June, 1967. 

I Not reproduced. 
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APPENDIX 1 



THE PRESENT ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE MANAGEMENT AND 
GOVERNMENT OF EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENTS 

Primary and Secondary Schools 

1. Every county and voluntary school is required by Section 17 of the 
Education Act, 1944, to have a body of managers (primary schools) or 
governors (secondary schools) constituted by an instrument of management 
or government, made in the case of county schools by the local education 
authority and in the case of a voluntary school by an order of the Secretary 
of State. 

2. Every primary school must be conducted in accordance with the rules of 
management made by order of the local education authority but the rules 
must take into account the provisions of any trust deed relating to the 
school. Secondary schools must be conducted in accordance with articles 
of government made in the case of a county school by the local education 
authority and approved by the Secretary of State. The articles for secondary 
schools must include provisions laying down the functions to be exercised 
respectively by the local education authority, the governors and the head 
teacher. 

3. The managers of every county primary school serving an area in which 
there is a minor authority' must consist of not less than 6 persons of 
whom one-third must be appointed by the minor authority (or authorities 
where the school serves more than one minor authority area) and two- 
thirds by the local education authority. Where a county primary school 
serves an area in which there is no minor authority the composition 
of the managing body is at the discretion of the local education authority. 

4. The managers of every voluntary primary school must consist of not 
less than 6 persons of whom in the case of an aided or special agreement 
school two-thirds must be foundation managers and in the case of a controlled 
school one-third must be foundation managers. Where a voluntary primary 
school serves an area in which there is a minor authority, between one-half 
and one-third of the managers who are not foundation managers must be 
appointed by the minor authority and the remainder by the local education 
authority. \^ere there is no minor authority all the managers who are 
not foundation managers are appointed by the local education authority. 

5. For voluntary secondary schools, the Education Act provides only that 
the instrument shall be made by the Secretary of State after consulting the 
local education authority and ^at it must provide in an aided or special 
agreement school for two-thirds of the governors to be foundation governors 
and in a conitrolled school for one-third of the governors to be foundation 

1 For this purpose a minor authority means, in relation to any school maintained by the 
local education authority for a county area, the council of any borough (other than a county 
borough) or urban district or rural parish which appears to the local education authority to be 
the area served by the school, 
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governors, the remainder in each case being appointed by the local education 
authority. For county secondary schools the terms of the instrument of 
government are determined by the local education authority. 

6. Section 20 of the Education Act, empowers a local education authority 
to make arrangements for the constitution of a single managing or governing 
body for any two or more county or voluntary schools maintained by them : 
the arrangements may relate to primary schools or to secondary schools 
or to both primary and secondary schools, but voluntary schools cannot 
be included in such an arrangement without the consent of the managers 
or governors. 

7. Apart from Section 24(2)(fl) which requires that the rules or articles of 
an aided school must make provision for the appointment of teachers by 
the managers or governors to their service, the Act makes no provision as 
to the extent of the powers and duties to be exercised by managers or 
governors. Typical powem and duties are set out in the attached Annex. 
The information about the articles of government for county and voluntary 
secondary schools is taken from the models drawn up by the Department. 
As county secondary school articles are only approved, and not made by 
the Secretary of State, some articles for county schools are more restrictive 
than the model. 

8. Many of the rules and articles are subject to the directions or regulations 
of the authority. The extent of the powers delegated to managers or governors 
will therefore vary from authority to authority. 

9. The subjects covered by both rules and articles are the care and upkeep 
of the premises ; the appointment and dismissal of head and assistant teachers 
and non-teaching staff ; the organisation and curriculum of the school ; the 
fixing of school holidays ; and the admission of pupHs. In addition the 
articles of government include clauses on finance and (in the case of an aided 
seccmdary school) equipment. 

10. The governors of secondary schools normally have the privilege of 
submitting estimates of income and expenditure for the school and, once 
the estimates have been approved by the authority, they may meet any of 
the expenditure on the school for which the authority is responsible up to 
the amount approved under each head of the estimate. The managers’ 
financial scope is rather more limited and no specific financial provision is 
included in the rules. 

11. Governors generally seem to have a greater say in the appointment of 
teaching staff. Apart from the special case of the aided school, there seems 
to be very little difference in the powers of managers and governors in 
connection with the appointment of the head teacher. It is in the dismissal 
of the head teacher and in the appointment and dismissal of assistant 
teachers that governors seem to have slightly wider powers. 

12. In the organisation of the school and its curriculum, the provision of 
equipment for the school and the fixing of holidays the governors of an 
aided secondary school have wider powers than their primary counterparts, 
but these wider powers are not extended to the governors of other 
secondary schools. 
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13. The reasons for the difference between primary and secondary schools 
seems to be largely historical. The churches appointed bodies of managers 
under the chairmanship of the local vicar to manage the elementary schools 
they established. Management included close and detailed supervision of the 
head teacher and the curriculum of the school so that the head could never 
achieve the independence of the heads of the large independent and direct 
grant schools. 

14. When local authorities entered the field of education they took over the 
idea of managers from the churches. Boroughs and urban districts were 
exempted from the need to provide bodies of managers for their schools 
if they thought fit and, generally speaking, authorities did not give their 
managers very wide powers. Not infrequently it happened that some 
managers were given virtually no powers. The non-provided denominational 
schools, i.e. the present voluntary schools, had statutory powers of appoint- 
ment and dismissal of teachefs, subject to the directions of the authority 
on numbers and qualifications, but even in these schools the authority 
kept a close eye on the organisation and secular curriculum. 

15. The independent and direct-grant secondary schools, on the other hand, 
usually had a body of governors set up under the Endowed Schools Act. 
This body usually adrninistered the endowment of the school as well as the 
school itself. The head master was responsible for the day-to-day administra- 
tion of the school and set his personal stamp upon it. When local authorities 
came to set up their own secondary schools they tended to follow the 
independent and direct grant schools and set up governing bodies although 
they were under no statutory obligation to do so. 

16. The White Paper of 1943 on Educational Reconstruction concentrated on 
the standing of the secondary school. It proposed that the new legislation 
should prescribe the status of the authority in relation to all types of 
secondary school and that steps should be taken to give authoritative 
definition of the status and powers of the governing body. Nothing was said 
about the managing bodies of primary schools, and tibie recasting of the 
educational system in the Education Act, 1944, did very little to improve 
their slightly inferior status. Authorities were given power to make the 
rules of management for the primary schools. Model rules were not issued, 
and although the authorities were recommended to follow the principles on 
which the articles of government for secondary schools were drawn up, the 
powers granted to managers were in the event more restricted than those of 
governors. 

17. Very much more use has been made by local education authorities of 
the provisions of Section 20 of the Act which empower an authority to group 
two or more schools under a single governing body, than was envisaged. 
Speaking during the committee stage of the Education Bill on an amendment 
designed to limit the number of schools under one governing body to four, 
Mr. Butler said “ ... we are not at aU against the spirit of the amendment 
... it is not the intention of the Government that the clause should be so 
operated that the independence of schools will be overrun and destroyed . . . 
there is power here in certain cases, which I do not think will be very many, 
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to amalg 2 iii 3 -tOj and I do not want to o h initi ate it because the request for it 
has been made to us by the authorities.” The amendment was withdrawn 
after Mr. Butler had given assurances that the clause would be looked at 

again. 

18. It has become clear that not only have a number of local education 
authorities made it a practice to group several of their secondary schools 
under one governing body, but some have decided that a sub-committee of 
the local education authority can appropriately act as governing body for 
all the secondary schools in the area. Althou^ the practice is most prevalent 
among the county boroughs it is also not uncommon in excepted district 

areas. 

19. There is, in certain circumstances, some justification for grouping 
governing bodies. It is true that some authorities have adopted arrangements 
on these lines because they like to impose a tight control over the educational 
system in their area by keeping all power in their own hands , but, at the 
same time, the shortage of suitable governors, administrative convenience 
and economy, and the gain to the governors in seeing the problems of 
more than one type of school often justify some form of grouping. Never- 
theless it is the Department’s view that any steps which led to each school 
laving its own governing body composed of knowledgeable and enthusiastic 
people, prepared to take time and trouble over its affairs would be of great 
benefit to the schools. 

Forflier Education Establishments 

20. Regulation 8 of the Further Education (Local Education Authority) 
Regulations, 1959, provides that aU major estabhshments of further education 
maintained by local education authorities shall “ . . . have governing bodies 
which shall include substantial representation of industrial, commercial and 
other appropriate interests.” Circular 7/59 which issued shortly after the regu- 
lations were made recommended a liberal pattern of government for these 
colleges, though it is believed that few colleges have achieved the consider- 
able measure of autonomy and independence in their internal affairs recom- 
mended in the circular, particularly in regard to their powers to incur 
expenditure. In general, authorities have adopted the circular’s recommenda- 
tions that the governing body should be composed of about 20 members 
under an independent chairman and that in addition to representatives of the 
local education authority (not necessarily in a majority) and of neighbouring 
authorities with an interest in the college, the governing body should also 
include representatives of employers and trade unions ; university and 
professional representatives when a substantial number of advanced courses 
are provided ; and co-opted members likely to make a valuable contribution 
in theh personal capacities. 

21. If governing bodies are to have an active and responsible part to play, 
they should be empowered to spend within the limits of approved annual 
estimates without reference back to their parent authorities. The Department 
recommended that the estimates should include sums to allow governors 
reasonable discretion to carry out maintenance of their buildings. In practice 
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only the larger colleges have been allowed such freedom of expenditure. 
Authorities frequently maintain tight control by insisting upon the prior 
authorisation of all orders for goods by the chief education oflBcer. 

22. Circular 7/59 also recommended that governors and principals should 
have maximum participation in the appointment of lecturers and non-teaching 
staff, but that their overall staffing establishments should be fixed by the 
local education authorities. Practice differs very much from college to 
college, but in general, the larger the college the more responsibility is 
devolved on the principal, and in the largest colleges he may be solely or 
largely responsible for the appointment of all teaching staff up to the level 
of principal lecturer. Heads of department and vice-principals are usually 
selected by a committee of governors attended by the principal. All college 
staff are of course employees of the local education authority. 

23. Circular 7/59 envisaged that the principal would be responsible for the 
admission of students and that boards of study consisting of teaching staff 
should be appointed to advise on curricula. Advisory committees should be 
set up for all major departments to provide a linlc between industry arnj 
commerce. These recommendations have been adopted by most of the larger 
colleges. In addition all the larger colleges have established or are in the 
process of establishing academic boards composed of the principal, heads of 
department and a number of teachers nominated by the teaching staff with 
powers to advise the governing body on a wide range of academic affairs 
including student admission, discipline and suspension, the conduct of 
examinations and the promotion of research. 

24. Assisted colleges are most frequently established as charitable foundations 
and are not bound by regulations to constitute their governing bodies in any 
particular way. It is, however, invariably the case that the assisting authority 
is represented on the governing body. Regulation 17(b) of the Further 
Education (Grant) Regulations, 1959 enables the Secretary of State on paying 
grant in respect of any establishment, to appoint, if he so wishes, an assessor 
to attend the meetings of the body maintaining the establishment, with power 
to require that any matter coming before that body be referred to the Secre- 
tary of State before action is taken upon it. 

25. Direct-grant colleges are normally established by trust deed and are 
subject to the Further Education (Grant) Regulations, 1959. Their contribution 
to further education is generally a national one, so that the question of 
representation of local education authorities on the governing body does not 
arise. However, the authority in whose area the college is situated is normally 
represented. 

Colleges of Education 

26. It is a requirement of the Secretary of State’s regulations relating to 
colleges of education that every college must have a suitably constituted 
governing body. No provision relating to the composition or powers of govern- 
ing bodies is included in the regulations, though guidance has been given by 
the Department. 
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Maintained colleges 

27. The governing body of the great majority of colleges maintamed by local 
education authorities is constituted as a sub-coi^ittee of the education 
committee of the mamtaining authority. The absence of any provision 
enabling the authority to confer powers on the governmg b^y means that 
it is not pr^sible to delegate powers to the governing body it is 

constituted as a sub-committee of the education comimttee or is establish^ 
under a local Act. The activities of the governing body would otherwise be 
limited to considering and advising. (This view is bas^ on the prmciple that 
a local education authority has only those powers which are expressly con- 
ferred on it and can only exercise its powers in the y 

statute. Part II of the first schedule to the Education Act, 1944, which deals 
with the delegation of functions by local education authonties provides that 
an authority may exercise educational powers itself or it may delegate them 
to an education committee which in turn may delegate any of its powers to 
a sub-committee. Further delegation is not however authorised and is not 

therefore permissible.) 



*8. Governing bodies normally include a majority of elected members of the 
naintaining authority or its education committee, though tMs is not a legal 
cquirement as in the case of an education committee. In ad^tion they 
isually include other persons concerned with, or interested m, me trammg 
of teachers such as representatives of universities (including mstitutes_ of 
education), other local education authorities, and sometimes representatives 
of the staff of the college and of teachers in maintained schools. 



Voluntary colleges 

29. The providing bodies of voluntary colleges are very diverse in character. 
Most voluntary colleges have affiliations to particular religious denoniinations 
but some were founded by dioceses or groups of dioceses, some by religious 
orders or societies and scane by the central authority of a church. A few were 
established by special trusts. The com^sition of the governing bodies varies 
substantially but the general pattern is for the providing body to be in a 
majority and for educational interests, particularly universities and institutes 
Of education, to be reprinted. 

30. The extent of real responsibility exercised by governing bodies of both 
maintained and voluntary colleges varies from college to college. The range 
of functions includes the general day to day running of the college within the 
framework of the size and character evolved by the Department of Education 
and Science, the providing body, and the institute of education with which 
it is associated ; the broad pattern of courses ; and the internal organisation, 
admissions and discipline (though many of these matters are in practice made 
the responsibility of the principal) ; the appointment of teaching and non- 
t^chiug staff ; and the incurring of expenditure on supplies, maintenance, 
etc., within a budget laid down by the local education authority (in the case 
of a maintained college). In some cases the governing body is advised on 
academic matters by an academic board consisting of the teaching staff of 
the college or representative members of them. 
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Autliority appoints and 
dismisses. 


Governors appoint to ser- 
vice of authority and 
authority dismisses on 
recommendation of 
governors. 


As for Aided primary. 


As for Aided primary. 


As for Aided primary. 


Governors submit esti- 
mates of income and 
expenditure to auth- 
ority. When empowered, 
governors may incur 
expenditure within the 
approved estimates. 


1 


Governors appoint to 
service of authority. 
Authority dismisses on 
recommendation of 

governors. 


Authority appoints and 
dismisses after con- 
sultation with the 
governors. 


As for Aided primary. 


As for Aided primary. 


As for Aided primary. 


As for Aided secondary. 


I 


Governors appoint to 
service of authority. 
Authority dismisses on 
recommendation of 

governors. 


Authority appoints and 
dismisses after con- 
sultation with the 
governors. 


As for Aided primary. 


As for Aided primary. 


Governors and authority 
agree arrangements 
for admission. 


As for Aided secondary. 


I 


Governors appoint and 
dismiss. Authority de- 
termines proportion 
of salary in respect of 
the maintenance of the 
school. 


As for Aided primary. 


Subject to provisions of 
development plan 

governors have general 
directions of conduct 


and cumculum or i 
school. 

1 


Governors have power to 
fix holidays but auth- 
ority determines the 
total in any year. 


As for Aided primary . 


Governors submit esti- 
mates of income and 
expenditure to auth- 
ority. Governors en- 
titled to meet expendi- 
tures within the ap- 
proved estimates sub- 
ject to regulations of 
authority. Authority 
responsible for pay- 
ments and accounts. 


Governors choose books 
etc. but obtain under 
authority’s central 

purchasing arrange- 
ments where possible. 


siooips panojinoo joj sb jCipjauao 


Authority appoints and 
dismisses on recom- 
mendation of mana- 
gers. Authority deter- 
3cnines conditions of 
service. 


Authority appoint and 
dismiss on recommen- 
dation of managers. 


Authority, in agreement 
with managers deter- 
mines educational 
character of school 
and subject to this and 
the regulations and 
directions of the auth- 
ority the managers 
1 have general direction 
of the conduct of the 
school. 


As for Aided primary. 

j 


As for Aided primary. 


1 


1 


Managers appoint and 
dismiss subject to 
directions of authority 
on conditions of ser- 
vice. 


Managers appoint and 
dismiss subject to 
directions of authority 
on number and condi- 
tion of service. 


Authority, in agreement 
with managers deter- 
mines educational 
character of school 
and subject to this and 
the regulations and 
directions of the auth- 
ority the managers 
have general direction 
of the conduct and 
curriculum. 


Authority fix holidays but 
managers grant mid- 
term and occasional 
holidays. 


' Managers responsible for 
admission of pupils in 
accordance with 

arrangements agreed 
with authority. 


1 


1 


Corres- 

pondent 

to 

school 
(primary) 
or clerk 
of 

Gover- 

nors 

(second- 

ary) 


Non 

teaching 

staff 


Organisa- 
tion and 
curricu- 
lum 




Holidays 


Ad- 

mission 

of 

pupils 


Finance 


Equip- 

ment 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PARISH COUNCILS 

Report on the parish meetings campaign, 1967 

(This report relates to question numbers 645 and 649 — ^Day 6) 

This is a report on a campaign which from most points of view was a 
distinct success. It has certainly provided food for thought. 

The Campa^ 

1. The decision to launch a parish meetings campaign for March, 1967, was 
taken early in 1966. Contacts were made with many organisations with a rural 
following: these included the Standing Conference of National Voluntary 
Youth Organisations ; the Churches ; the National Federation of Women’s 
Institutes ; and the National Allotments and Garden Societies. Letters were 
also written to all county and rural district councils, 

2. A leaflet on the conduct of parish meetings was produced and circulated 
to parish councils, the organisations mentioned above and anyone else who 
asked for them. 22,000 copies were eventually sent out. 

3. Press notices about the campaign were sent to all national newspapers and 
agencies and also to a large selection of provincial newspapers direct. Contact 
was made with all the broadcasting and television organisations ; and special 
approaches were made to the various parish magazine syndicates. County 
Associations also made their own approaches to the press. The result was a 
considerable volume of publicity. Mr. Albert Jones (Caernarvon) made a 
television broadcast appearance in Welsh; the Deputy Secretary a radio 
broadcast appearance in English. There were dozens of friendly leading 
articles in the provincial press and in the church periodicals. An article by the 
Secretary in “ Home and Country ” (the Women’s Institutes magazine) created 
a demand for offprints. The only hostile press reaction was a leading article 
in a Bristol paper. 

4. As March approached the Association made a standard foolscap size 
advertisement available and eventually sold 28,000 of them. Reports from 
many quarters suggest that this was a valuable contribution to the campaign. 

5. The Chairman of the Council, the Secretary, and the Deputy Secretary 
arranged to speak at ten parish meetings in counties adjacent to London. 
Many officers of County Associations did likewise in their own areas and in 
many parishes officers and members of other authorities were invited and 
took part 

6. County Associations were asked to explain the purposes of the campaign 
to parish councils in their own words and each parish council was provided 
with a simple form for return to the County Association stating the date and 
place of the meeting, the number of parish councillors and of other electors 
present and a space for comments. These figures were consolidated and the 
totals were sent to the National Association, with the County Associations 
comments if any. 
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!; returns w=re requested 

at the end of April, figures based on replies from only 3 245 oarish cnunpilc 

had the National Association by 15th May. These showed attendances 

?nomt 48,400 other electors making roughly 

70,000 in all If the average attendance at the remainder of parishes with a 

parish coimcil was only 10 (of whom 3 were not parish councillors) this brines 
the figure up to 110,000 without taking into account the 3,300 parishes withom 
parish councils. Late returns suggest that this is in fact a pessimistic estimate. 

The Dark Side 



8. For simplicity s sake the National Association did not ask for details of 
particular events, but many County Associations sent them where they seemed 
of mterest Thus it turned out that Holyhead Rural (Anglesey) has had onlv 
8 parish meetmgs since 1910 ; a parish councfi in Devon reported that no 
parish meetmg had been held for 20 years ; the clerk of another in Holland 
said that “no meetmg was held because no one had attended in the past”, 
and the Pembrokeshire Association s comment was “ Many parishes do not 
appear to hold a parish meeting in March, it transpires : only May ” • one 
parish in Surrey recorded “ Councillors nfi ; electors 5 ” ; a number of pmish 
councils (especially in Somerset) thought that a poor attendance was a sign 
of satisfaction with the parish council, and similarly a number produced 
“ lack of controversial issues ” as a reason for low figures. It may be suspected 
that the large number of parish councils who failed to make a return conceals 
at least some who failed to hold a meeting at all and many recognisable 
failures. 



9. It is not easy tO' summarise the reasons for failures because sometimes 
these depended upon some local factor such as a counter attraction on the 
same night, or extreme cold, or in two cases witnessed by the Secretary the 
fact that several parish meetings had already been held in the past year. It is, 
however, possible to identify certain dfficulties which can and should be 
remedied : — 

(a) Incompetent 'Publicity. The Association’s poster was sold in half 
dozens ; the fact that only 28,000 were sold means that about 3,000 
parish councils did not buy any posters and though some such as 
Kings Langley (Hertfordshire) produced excellent ones of their own, 
it seems probable that too many parishes confined themselves to the 
quite useless statutory minimum. The Secretary actually saw three 
such cases. 



(b) Lack of Knowledge. The difference between a parish council meetmg 
and a parish meeting was not always understood. One Clerk, for 
instance, of a parish with a population of 1,600 said that “average 
attendances were 9 out of 15 ” and a Bishop in a friendly circular to 
his clergy urged them to take interest in the “ annual parish council 
meetmgs in March”. 

(c) Lack of Initiative. The Association’s advisory leaflet was much read 
and praised, but it seems aU to probable that in the “ failed ” parishes 
the suggestions went unheeded. 

1 In 1968 replies from 3,106 parish councils by 17th May showed an attendance of 21,993 
councillors and 48,947 other electors, making a total of 70,940. 
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10. Apart from failures leading to poor attendances there were failures in 
the conduct of meetings themselves. Of these easily the most damaging was the 
prolongation at the very start of purely formal business such as reading the 
notice convening the meeting, reading the minutes and reading the accounts 
with the meticulous attention to shillings and pence ; where tMs sort of thing 
piled up, the first half hour effectively sent the public to sleep, and it was 
difficult to get them to pay any attention later. There was also a tendency 
for those who were making reports to read them; in one case the person 
concerned broke his spectacles half way through and passed his speech to 
someone else who intoned it to the bitter end. Two cases came to notice where 
excellent diagrams were prepared by the Clerk who was then forbidden to 
exhibit them ; and often the accounts presented were audited figures a year 
behind the times. The preparation and conduct of parish meetings and the 
presentation of facts and accounts at them is a subject which may be tackled 
at county educational conferences for parish councillors. 

He Side 

11. The previous three paragraphs might have created the impression that 
the exercise failed, but it must be remembered that they are concerned with 
the admittedly numerous bad cases and that complaints always make a lot of 
noise. Actually there w^ere many successes. 180 members of the public 
attended at East Horley (Surrey). At Cynnog and Llanberis (Caernarvon) 
there were 28 and 31 where none had come the year before. Alderholt (Dorset) 
reported 78 and “a very satisfactory meeting”. Kidlington (Oxfordshire) 
rechristened the function “The Village Conference” and 120 people said 
unanimously that they hoped to come again. Bromley (Northumberland) 
held its first parish meeting for 20 years and netted 68. East Mailing (Kent) 
staged a local government exhibition. In Dorset, Charmouth had a meeting 
of 165 out of a population of 900 and Burton Bradstock returned 112 with 
the comment “A normal attendance: about 25 per cent of the electors.” 

12. There are other signs of useful results. There has been a steep rise in 
the national office in the number of enquiries about parish councils from non- 
parish councillors and many of these correspondents mentioned the campaign. 
Though figures are lacking there has been an increase in the number of 
contested elections and most observers seem to think that the campaign is 
somehow connected with this fact. As a further result there has been a spate 
of enquiries from parish councils with newly elected majorities. 

13. It requires only a very casual reading of the local press to see that issues 
aised at interesting parish meetings attract attention, and give an excellent 
I impressionistic picture of public needs. Charlbury (Oxfordshire) discussed 
t length a proposal to raise the population from 1,750 to 5,400. At Llanasa 

^Flint) they complained that contractors were removing so much sand that 
the sand hills were ceasing to be a safe barrier against the sea. Brampton 
(Yorkshire) objected to a proposed public lavatory in the middle of the 
village. Wool (Dorset) wanted a new parish hall, and Cumnor (Berkshire) 
was furious at the delay in building a by-pass. Such examples can be 
multiplied literally by the hundred. Well conducted parish meetings are a 
sounding board for local needs. 
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14. Bearing in mind that this experiment is without precedent and that 
the parish meeting machinery was known to be rusty the campaign may 
be regarded as a distinct success, or at any rate a good stepping stone for 
further efforts. 110,000 people came to these meetings. One may be tempted 
to ask how many other organisations can fetch 110,000 people out of their 
homes in a night in March. 

15. In any event the campaign has helped to reveal much useful information 
about the way in which future campaigns might be conducted. 

June, 1967. 
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MINISTRY OF HOUSING AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

Supplementary memorandiim on transitional problems of local goyemment 

reorganisation 

(This memorandum relates to question numbers 824 to 829— Day 7) 

I. Mrodnction 

1. When a new local authority is launched — or a whole pattern of new 
authorities — the matters to be dealt with fall into two main groups : 

(a) the creation of the new authority itself— the new cotmcil and the 
framework of its organisation must be brou^t into existence ; 

(b) arrangements must be made to permit the smooth transition from the 
existing system to the new one— to allow the new authority to 
take over the local government services as going concerns and to 
continue running them without any hiatus. This involves making 
advance preparations regarding functions, property, staff, etc. 

2. The main lines can be laid down by statute supplemented by Ministerial 
orders but in practice all the detailed work falls on the local authorities 
themselves and especially on their officers who have to cope with it in addition 
to their current duties. It involves an enormous burden both before and after 
the actual changeover. 

3. The preparatory work is greatly facilitated by the early establishment 
of a “ shadow ” authority to represent the as yet unborn new body. This would 
consist of a joint committee representing the existing authorities from whom 
the new one will eventually take over. The London Government Act 1963 
i^uired the existing authorities to set up these joint committees for the 
preparatory work but in fact they were already operating on an informal basis 
before the Act was passed. 

4. The last few yearn have seen a number of important new authorities 
established by h^sterial orders made under the Local Government Act 
1958 — ^the new county borou^s in the West Midlands for instance, on 
Teesside and at Torbay and the new counties of Huntingdon and Peter- 
borough and Cambridgeshire and the Isle of Ely, The examples quoted in 
this memorandum are chiefly taken from the reorganisation of London 
government, however, because it is assumed that any future reorganisation 
of local government stennnmg from the report of the Royal Commission 
would follow the London precedent so far as mechanics are concerned with 
the main changes laid down by statute supplemented by orders dealing with 
consequential and transitional matters. 

n. (he new authority into existence 

5. Boundaries. The essential first step is to define the area within which 
the new authority will operate. The quickest and most convenient way — ^if 
this is practicable — is to adopt boundaries which have already been defined 
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for existing local government purposes, i.e. by building up the new area 
from an amalgamation of complete existing units whether they be counties, 
county boroughs, county districts or parishes. Where a new line has to be 
drawn which is not already a local government boundary two kinds of 
problems are raised: 

(a) tbe need to devise a new boundary implies that it is possible to 
draw it with considerable exactitude and that there are criteria 
which permit one to say precisely where it should be drawn. This 
could hardly be done without inspection on the ground and local 
consultation and would be likely to give rise to demands for public 
inquiries ; 

(b) the mechamcs of defining the boundary means that it must either be 
described in the statute or order or else drawn on a map. Both can 
be cumbersome though maps will probably be needed in any case 
for the electoral areas. 

6. No new local government area can be brought into existence without 
considering the impact on its neighbours and where a complete new pattern of 
areas is under consideration it must, of course, be looked at as a whole. 
Such a pattern is likely to involve a balancing of the advantages and dis- 
advantages of different possibilities. The pattern of London boroughs was 
deliberately formed by grouping together existing boroughs, metropolitan 
boroughs and urban districts, but in a very limited number of instances 
new boundaries were drawn. Two of these (involving the division of Wands- 
worth and Chislehurst and Sidcup) involved the substantial subdivision of 
existing areas where this was thou^t essential to the initial definition of the 
borou^ pattern ; the others were non-contentious and were to adjust obvious 
boundary anomalies. Public inquiries were not thought necessary but there 
were other forms of local consultation — ^in conferences with groups of 
existing authorities on the borough pattern as a whole and with individual 
local authorities on the drawing of the new boundary lines. These new 
boundaries were described in Part II of the First Schedule to the Act. 

7. Machinery is always available to permit boundaries to be subsequently 
adjusted by order at the instance of one or all the local authorities concerned. 

8. Electoral Areas. It is very unlikely, when a new local government unit is 
defined, that it will embrace existing areas which can be adopted straight 
away for the election of the first council. If a new unit is formed from 
the amalgamation of complete counties and/or county boroughs it is possible 
that Parliamentary constituencies (which, if the provisional proposals of the 
Parliamentary Boundary Commission are implemented in due course, would 
not normally cross county boundaries) could be used for the local government 
elections but this would be the only likely instance. 

9. Normially, of course, proposals for the alteration of electoral divisions 
or wards come from the local authorities empowered to act in this field — 
the coimty councils and borough councils. When a new local authority is to 
be created, however, it is the practice for the Home Secretary to seek 
proposals for new electoral areas from the existing local authorities within 
the area of the new authority. 
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10. Electoral areas are obviously matters of close interest to the political 
parties and others. Public inquiries into this aspect of reorganisation would, 
on past form, be necessary where the proposals attracted objections — ^inquiries 
were held in 29 out of the 32 London boroughs when the ward proposals 
were under consideration. Such inquiries are conducted on behalf of the 
Home Secretary by a panel of independent barristers ; their reports are 
necessarily detailed and need careful study. The task of coping with a large 
number of new authorities simultaneously all over the country is one which 
must be taken fully into account when drawing up any tentative timetable 
of reorganisation. The electoral areas finally decided by the Home Secretary 
would probably have to be defined on maps of each new local government 
area. 

11. Officers. The new council — ^which will be elected before the present 
authorities go out of existence — ^will have no immediate responsibility for 
local government services. The first task of the new council (which will 
initially be serviced by ofi&cers from the existing authorities) will be to appoint 
their Qeik and other chief oflBcers. It may be right to advertise the key posts 
though below the chief ofiScers and their deputies it is to be expected that 
all posts will be filled by officem being transferred from the existing 
authorities. 

12. Complements and Organisation. Before the date on which the new 
authority take over their full functions the chief officers must prepare and 
the council must decide on the main lines of their internal organisation; 
staff complements, chains of command, committee structure, area organisa- 
tion, etc. 

III. The timdtioa from ffie existing to the new system 

13. The new authority once set up must know what they will be taking 
over from their predecessors especially in the way of fimctions, property and 
staff. The basic arrangements would be contained or indicated m the main 
statute but it is likely that many details would need to be elaborated in 
subsequent Ministerial orders. 

14. Functions. The main statute would aim at defining the powers and 
functions of the new authority in so far as these are contained in public 
^neral Acts. This would be done in general words by saying, for instance, 
that the authority shall be the local health authority for the area or that 
(subject to any q>ecffic provisions) they shall have all the functions conferred 
on boroughs. 

15. Powers and functions contained in local Acts present a special problem. 
The main reorganismg statute would probably contaia a provision to the 
effect that, subject to any other action, local Acts would continue to apply 
after reorganisation in the same areas and in the same way as before, but 
this would be only a long-stop and more specific adaptation would be needed. 
It would be derirable to attempt at the same time to provide for the repeal 
of the considerable number of local Act provisions which have been super- 
seded or are for other reasons defunct. 
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16. The Department mounted a considerable exercise as part of the re- 
organisation of London government. In consultation with the existing 
authorities it reviewed some 500 local Acts in force in and around Greater 
London and initiated a series of amending orders. Some 75 per cent of 
the local Act provisions were repealed by these orders and a more drastic 
approach might have pushed this percentage even higher. The remaining 
provisions were adapted to the new framework of areas and functions so that 
the G.L.C. and each London borough took over a coherent set of local 
Act powers. Local Act powers stiH differ from one London borough to 
another, however, and the final rationalisation was left to the further 
machinery contained in the Act. 

17. One reason why special action was needed m London was that the 
previous general legislation in the L.C.C. area had been different from that 
m the rest of the country in a number of important fields, e.g. public health 
and highways. The London Government Act (removed most of these 
historical differences but this meant that local Acts in that area, which had 
been passed to supplement the special statutes previously applying, no longer 
made sense against the revised background of general legislation. 

18. It has not been found necessary for the elaborate London exercise to be 
repeated in other parts of the country, even in areas where substantial 
reorganisation has taken place, e.g. the West Midlands. General words were 
used to provide for the initial retention of local Acts but these were all to 
expire at the end of 5 years ; the new local authorities were in effect given 
5 years to review the local legislation applying in their area and to promote 
further private Bills to retain such provisions as were still needed. This 
approach which requires the local authorities themselves to rationalise and 
to prune their local Acts is one which might be adopted generally. 

19. Property. The most straightforward case is where a new local authority 
is formed by the amalgamation of two or more existing authorities and the 
new authority also takes over, unchanged, all the powers and functions of 
its predecessors. In such circums.tances the new authority would simply 
inherit aU the property of the existing ones. The problems arise not from 
amalgamation but from division — ^where an existing area is divided on the 
formation of a new one or where functions in the hands of one authority 
are re-distributed among two or more authorities, e.g. where certain second 
tier functions are transferred to a top tier authority or vice versa. 

20. Property in this context includes not only physical premises, houses, 
schools, institutions, etc., but also cash balances and all forms of rights, 
contracts and liabilities. The detailed work involved for the local authorities 
is obviously enormous, but the basic rules can be quite shortly stated: 

(a) property held in relation to the exercise of a particular function in a 
named area shall (whether it is physically situated in that area or 
not) be transferred to the authority which will in future be respon- 
sible for that function in the area, and 

(b) all property not swept up in this general approach through functions 
(e.g. the town hall or land not specifically held for a particular 
function) shall be transferred to a named residuary legatee, 
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21. A nuinber of special problems arise that have to be dealt with separately, 
eg properties held for more than one purpose (which may have to be trans- 
ferred to one authority with rights of user given to another), or residential 
properties in the field of education, health, welfare, etc., which may serve 
a large area which is to be sub-divided (special schemes of joint use may 
be n^ed here). 

22. Staff. The chief officer and deputy chief officer posts in a new authority 
may be filled by advertisement though many of the successful candidates 
are likely to have come from the existing authorities from whom the new 
one is taking over. All other officers and employees of the existing authorities 
must be transferred and the aun is that everyone should, so far as possible, 
continue doing the same job as before. All those working in particular 
premises (schools, homes, etc.) or operating particular services would there- 
fore be transferred to the new authority taking over the premises or service. 

23. The main problems here are those connected with officers, especially 
those at headquarters, whose field of work is being divided. Special arrange- 
ments and schemes may be needed and, as before, there must be provision 
to ensure that any officer not transferred with a particular function will 
finish up in the employment of the authority named as residuary legatee. 

24. Special provisions are, of course, needed to protect the interests of trans- 
ferred staff, to compensate officers whose new job might be less well paid 
than their previous one or who might be declared redundant (fears of wide- 
spread redundancy on the reorganisation of London government proved to 
be unfounded— only about 200 people out of perhaps 200,000 transferred 
were in the end declared redundant and half of these were individuals over 
the age of 60). The London Government Staff Commission was appointed 
with special responsibilities for advising on the steps needed to safeguard 
staff interests and a similar body would doubtless be thought desirable in 
any future general reorganisation. 

IV. Gaieral conclusions on flie medianics of reorganisation 

25. Whatever principles are accepted as the basis of reorganisation, some 
compromises are inevitable when they are translated into practice. This is 
certainly true when it comes to defining a complete new pattern of authorities 
over a wide area ; the size and boundaries of each unit must fit in with all 
the others. A new comprehensive pattern of authorities must to some extent 
be the result of admimstrative decisions, supplementing a study of the 
physical conditions on the ground, the location of settlements, the communica- 
tion network etc. 

26. One certain lesson to be learned from the history of post-war reorganisa- 
tion, however, is that it cannot be carried out piecemeal. The creation of a 
complete pattern of areas and functions by a sin^e operation with as few 
subsequent stages as possible would (although painful at the time) be the 
best approach in the long run. It would need to be a political decision — as 
all local government reorganisation must be in the end — ^but it would reduce 
to a mmimum what would in any case be a long period of upheaval. The 
extent to which it would be practicable is examined m Part V of this paper. 
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27. In reaching conclusions on a pattern of new authorities it is desirable 
to adopt existing local government boundaries as far as possible and to 
avoid breaking up existing areas because of the administrative problems 
otherwise created in connection with property (including finance), staff and 
local Acts. It would be unlikely that, in any revised second-tier structure, a 
new pattern could be devised without departing from county boundaries in 
some places, but it is to be hoped that the instances would be fewer in 
which it was necessary to depart from county district boundaries. 

28. For the same reasons — ^because any upheaval results hi a temporary loss 
of eflaciency and because division causes much more problems than amal- 
gamation — it would be desirable not to go further than is necessary in 
breaking up organisations by transferring functions as di^inct from areas. 

29. Even thou^ new local authorities may in law be completely new and 
different entities the new system must in practice grow from a rearrangement 
of the staff, property and organisations of the existing authorities. The existing 
authorities will in any case service the embryo new authorities before the 
latter finally take over and the practical implications of the transition in 
each new area must be borne in rnind. In some instances an existing authority 
will in practice be die foundation on which a new one is based — as the 
L.C.C. was for the G.L.C. This is not to suggest that a new authority should 
necessarily be visualised as the successor to any particular existing one, but 
it is legitimate to consider where for instance a new authority would be 
centred, what headquarters offices it might inherit and what predecessor 
authorities woidd principally contribute towards its formation. 

V. Possible alternative patterns of reorganisation 

30. The following paragraphs attempt to indicate some of the main problems 
involved in bringing into operation alternative systems based upon all-purpose 
authorities and a two-tier structure. The possible repercussions at parish level 
are not examined. 

31. .^4 pattern of all-purpose authorities. After consultation with the autho- 
rities the Bfil would presumably define the areas of the new authorities, thus 
establishing the new pattern (subject to minor tidying-up by ad hoc orders 
later). Separate action would be needed to define the electoral areas within 
each unit and the size of the problem for the Home Office would depend on 
the total number of new authorities. 

32. So far as the functions now exercised by county boroughs and county 
districts are concerned they, together with the staff and property involved, 
would all be transferred to the new authorities en bloc. This part of the 
exercise would be straightforward unless any present borough or district was 
being subdivided. 

33. If it is assumed that a pattern of all-purpose authorities would be more 
numerous and generally smaller than the existing administrative counties, 
then the main transitional problems presented by this type of structure would 
be those connected with the break-up and subdivision of county services and 
organisations. These problems would be substantial because staff and institu- 
tions serving the whole of a county area could not easily be re-allocated 
among smaller areas. 
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34. A new two-tier system. The mechanics of creating a new two-tier system 
would depend to some extent on how the functions axe to be shared and 
especially on whether the second-tier authorities are to have anything more 
than the existing functions of county districts. Two alternative tiered systems 
are therefore considered. 

35. First alternatives. One of the systems recommended to the Commission 
would consist of a pattern of large top-tier authorities entrusted with a few 
strategic functions supplemented with a second-tier pattern of most-purpose 
authorities which would be substantially larger, on average, than the present 
boroughs and districts. This kind of pattern has affinities to the Greater 
London system which was created at both top-tier and second-tier level 
simultaneously. To deal with the whole country at both levels in this way 
would involve, however, not 33 new authorities as in London but a total of 
pcffisibly some hundreds. There would need to be preliminary consultation 
over the pattern of top-tier and second-tier areas and if these were all included 
in the Bill the Committee Stage might be very protracted indeed. And the 
task of defining the electoral areas for the top and second-tier authorities 
simultanecwsly in such a large number of authorities would be so great as to 
suggest that special and ad hoc arrangements might have to be made for the 
first elections. 

36. The possibility would have to be considered of establishing this tiered 
structure in two stages, by reorganising at the top-tier level in the first 
OfKration and for the whole country, and then defining the second-tier 
authorities separately for each toptier area over a period of time. This 
course would avoid the practical problems of re-drawing the map of second- 
tier authorities (and their electoral areas) simultaneously for the whole 
country but it could create problems of a different kind connected with the 
transfer of services, staff and property. Suppose, for example, that the ulti- 
mate system proposed that a service now administered by the counties should 
finally be entrusted to second-tier authorities when the latter had been 
regrouped to form fewer but stronger units. The formation of the top-tier 
authorities in the first stage of reorganisation would necessarily affect the 
counties and they could hardly be kept in existence for a period of years, in 
parallel with the new toptier authorities, in order to administer the service 
or services in question until the second-tier auliiorities were ready to take 
them over. One possibility would be to concentrate all existing county func- 
tions with the new top-tier authorities from whom they would be transferred 
as the second-tier authorities were reorganised area by area, but this would 
mean that some of the major services would be subjected to a double upheaval 
and the whole process of reorganisation would be spread over several years. 

37. Second alternative. If the ultimate system was to be one in which all 
the major functions were to be concentrated with the top-tier authorities the 
problems of simultaneous reorganisation at top and second-tier would be the 
same as those mentioned in paragraph 35 but a two-stage operation would 
present fewer difficulties. The new major authorities would be defined and 
their functions laid down in the BiU. These might include aU the functions 
now in the hands of the counties from whom they would take over all staff 
and property. They might at the same time take over the same functions 
(plus staff and property) from the county boroughs, except where a county 
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borough, was of sufficient size to have a function allocated to it which other- 
wise would be a first-tier function. Presumably this would be settled in the 
main legislation. First-tier authorities might also take over concurrently 
certain services of county district type where it was clear that in any circum- 
stances these should in future be top-tier functions. Generally, however, it 
would be preferable to leave existing county district functions undisturbed 
at the first stage so as to avoid to the greatest possible extent the risk of a 
double upheaval. The existing county boroughs and county districts could 
then be left initially unaltered in boundaries, though with reduced functions, 
until they were reorganised, possibly as a result of reviews (^rried out in 
their areas by the new top-tier authorities on the lines of county reviews. 
Here again the process would have been spread over a long period— the new 
top-tier authorities would have to settle down before they could even start 
on the task of reviewing their second-tier authorities — ^but the upheaval on 
the second round would be less if the major functions had all been con- 
centrated at the top level from the start. 

June, 1967. 
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ASSOCIATION OF EDUCATION COMMITTEES 
Notes on delegation to governing bodies of schools 

(These notes relate to question number 1207— Day 11) 

While is is felt, and is indeed expressed in our written memorandum, 
that local education authorities should have considerable discretion in the 
matter, the notes which follow represent our own views on what seem to 
us to be reasonable and acceptable provisions. We assume, of course, that 
while responsibility for drawing up the scheme would rest with the L.E.A., 
the Secretary of State would have power of approval in order to enable him 
to exercise some influence on the general national pattern. 

The secondary catchment area would be the area allocated to a govern- 
ing body which would be responsible for the secondary school(s) and the 
tributory primary schools. Schools is given in the plural in that a small town, 
say 4/5,000 might have two secondary schools — single sex. It is not envis- 
aged that governors would normally have oversight of more than two 
secondary schools— this would need to be adjusted in the light of primary 
schools associated. 

Each primary school, if it was situated some distance from the secondary 
school, as is the case m rural areas, would need a small local body— we 
would suggest three persons acting as a sub-committee of the governing 
body and sending at least one of its members to the governmg 
body. Each head teacher would have the right to attend meetings of the 
governmg body when matters relating to his school were to be discussed. 
The governors would have a staffing sub-committee of which the head 
teacher of each school would be a member when appointments in his school 
were under consideration. 

All head teachers would be appointed by this staff committee acting with 
an equal number of representatives of the local education authority. The 
joint committee would appoint its own chairman and would comprise, say, 
a dozen persons. 

The governing body would prepare estimates, in the light of submissions 
from the small primary sub-committees and its own estimates. Expenditure 
withm the approved estimates would be a matter for the governing body, 
and this power would be appropriately delegated to sub-committees for 
primary schools within approved limits. 

The arrangement for the purchase of supplies would be governed by 
policy laid down by the local education authority but should allow reason- 
able local purchase, having regard to contractual advantages of local educa- 
tion authority suppliers. 

The schools position in the overall provision of the authority must be a 
matter for determination by the local education authority, but the governing 
body would be consulted on major building matters and would have discre- 
tion within limits on minor building matters, repairs, etc. Decorations 
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would be included in annual estimates, and details thereof would be settled 
in consultation with local education authority specialist officers and sub- 
committees of governors. Urgent matters outside estimates would be cleared 
through the divisional officer who would decide if reference to the education 
committee was necessary in the light of the financial position. 

Alongside the governing body would be the professional committee com- 
prising the heads of schools. It is envisaged that the governing body would 
meet in the evening, preceded by the professional body which would have 
a tea-party after school. Meetings once in each term are envisaged. Each 
sub-committee would have the right to nominate one member of the govern- 
ing body and the chairman of the governing body would have the right to 
attend meetings of all sub-committees. In the case of church schools the 
incumbent or his nominee would be a member of the appropriate sub-com- 
mittee but would not automatically be its representative on the governing 
Ijody — this would be determined by the sub-committee itself. Sub-committees 
would have a membership of three, excluding the head teachers, who would 
normally have the right to attend aU meetings. 

The governing body would vary in size according to the number of primary 
sub-committees, but a full governing body should be between 12-15. It 
might have the following composition in rural areas : — 

(a) Elected by L.E.A. ... 3 

(b) Elected by local authorities 3 
in catchment area. 

(c) Elected by primary sub- * according to number of schools 
committees. 

* should not exceed the total 

elected by L.E.A. and local 

authorities, (a) and (b) would 

have to be increased to avoid this 
if more than six primary schools 
were tributary. 

(d) Co-opted members, elected 3 
by members in (a), (b) and 

(c). 

The local representative on the local education authority should be an ex 
officio member of the governing body. 

In urban areas numbers in (a) may be increased and in (b) correspondin^y 
reduced. 

These are just broad ideas with a skeleton pattern of construction not to 
be too rigid but to be modified to suit each area. 

The chief education officer would be notified of all meetings and be 
entitled to send a representative. We suggest the divisional officer should act 
as clerk to the governing body. 

The chief education officer would also be entitled to attend meeting of 
professional groups at their formal meetings but they would normally have 
the right to have informal meetings. 
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Staffing of schools meals service would be undertaken in consultation with 
the staffing sub-committee and the local education authority s school meals 
organisers. 

Caretaking staff would be in the hands of the staffing committee, subject 
to the general overall establishments approved by the local education 
authority. 

Appeals by staff in disputes would be sent in the first instance to the 
staffing sub-committee, but with a right to appeal to the governing body and 
if necessary to the education committee. 

School transport would be provided through the divisional officer acting 
under the chief education officer, in accordance with policy laid down by 
the education committee, but the governing body would make recommen- 
dations to the divisional officer. 

July, 1967. 
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ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS 
Supplementary memorandum on certain considerations on the efficiency of 
education authorities in relation to their size 

(This memorandum relates to question numbers 1293-1296 — ^Day 12) 

Introductory 

1. When representatives of the Association attended before the Royal Com- 
mission on 20th April, 1967, they challenged the validity of certain statements 
which had been made in the written evidence of the Department of Education 
and Science^ and repeated without any apparent supporting factual evidence 
by the representatives of the Department when giving oral evidence, regarding 
the relationship between the size of an education authority and its efficiency. 
At the conclusion of a series of questions on this subject, the Chairman 
invited the Association to submit a further paper and the present memor- 
andum has been prepared in consequence. 

2. In submitting this paper the Association feels bound at the outset to 
emphasise the very limited purpose which it seeks to fulfil. The Department 
of Education and Science have made a series of statements on the relationship 
between size and efficiency but have not disclosed facts to substantiate the views 
expressed. This makes it difficult to dispose of the assertions point by point. 
The object of this paper is therefore the negative one indicated in para. 16 : 
not to seek to demonstrate clear-cut positive correlations between size and 
efficiency, but merely to show how doubtful it is that any such correlations 
can be found in the statistics at present available. Its purpose is not to be a 
rejoinder to other unsatisfactory parts of the Department’s evidence, to which 
reference was made when the Association’s representatives were heard by the 
Royal Commission and which are instanced in, for example, the paper 
submitted by the London Boroughs Association. 

3. This paper accordingly examines certain published statistics dealing with 
the education service, in the light of the Department’s claim that a positive 
correlation exists between size and efficiency, as measured by certain criteria. 
The Department’s evidence is acknowledged to rest largely on subjective 
impressions derived partly through the Inspectorate. Such impressions, how- 
ever honestly expressed, may nevertheless arise in many ways and may be 
influenced by claims or statements heard or read, the accuracy of which can- 
not be immediately verified. As an example, it is impossible to see how the 
Department could have any factual evidence about the relative standards of 
the performance of elected representatives in their committees. At the best 
this must rest either on hearsay or on Press reports, both of which can be 
dangerously misleading. Nevertheless, the statement was made in the Depart- 
ment’s oral evidence that the elected member’s contribution in a large 
authority is “ much more effective than it is in a small authority. 

4. There can, of course, be no hard answer to vague impressions such as 
these, since there is no possible way of assessing their accuracy. The Associa- 
tion must, nevertheless, challenge such statements and urge that as much 

1 Written Evidence of the Department of Education and Science. H.M.S.O., 1967. 
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regard must be paid to the manner by which they have been reached as to the 
conclusions themselves. There are, however, certain aspects of the Depart- 
ment’s general case that are more susceptible to factual analysis, and it is with 
such matters that this paper is primarily concerned. 



Generosity in Educational Provision 

5, On p. 19 of the Department’s written evidence appear the words : “ Many 
small authorities either suffer from limited resources or are parsimonious by 
policy ; but the latter statement applies also to some larger ones . . .” It will 
be noted here that the Department’s differentiation is between many smaU 
authorities and some larger ones. 

6.1. One important aspect of generosity is the provision of school books, 
stationery and equipment. In the following Table I, the index of generosity is 
the total of the costs per pupil listed by the Institute of Municipal Treasurers 
and Accountants and the Society of County Treasurers (Education Statistics 
1965-66) under the headings “Text-books and Library books. Educational 
equipment. School stationery and materials.” Costs per pupd for primary and 
secondary education have for this purpose been added, so that the index is 
not a true cost per pupil. It will, however, give a fair basis for comparison 
between authorities without the complication that would be involved if 
primary and secondary provisions were examined separately. In all the 
following tables, the county and county borough distributions are shown 
separately, and the Inner London education authorities, the London boroughs 
and the Welsh authorities have been excluded. 



TABLE I 



DiSTRIBUnON OF EDUCATION AuTHOIUXIES BY SeE AND BY INDEX OF EDUCATIONAL 

Provision 1965-1966 

(lNDEX=Total of cols. 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50 and 51 on pp. 20 and 21 of 

“Boucation Statistics”) 

No. OF AuTHORmEs wrra Given Index 



Size of Authority 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


(a) County Boroughs 




























Under 100,000 




1 




9 


6 


8 


4 


2 


— 


_ 




.. 


1 


100,000-199,999 ... 




— 


1 


4 


8 


9 


3 


1 


1 


1 









200,000-299,999 ... 




— 


— 


2 


1 


2 


_ 


1 


.. 




2 


_ 


— 


300,000-499,999 ... 




— 


1 


— 


2 


«... ' 


1 


















Over 500,000 


... 


- 


— 


- 


2 


1 


1 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


(6) Counties 




























Under 100,000 




— 


— 


1 


. . 


2 





— 






— 






100000-199,999 ... 


... 


— 




— 


..... 


1 


2 


1 





... 





^ . 





00,000-299,999 ... 


... 


— 


— 




— 




2 


2 


1 











.. 


300,000-499,999 ... 


... 




— 


_ 


1 


8 


2 


2 


1 




_ 


... 


... 


Over 500,000 


... 


— 


— 


— 


2 


7 


5 


3 






— 


— 


— 
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6.3. While it is true that the three small authorities with the smallest indices 
of 6 or 7 include two that are smaller than 200,000, it must also be said that 
of the authorities with indices of 12 or more, nine county boroughs — which 
means all the county boroughs concerned — and four of the ten counties, or 
a total of thirteen out of nineteen authorities, are below 300,000 in size, with 
seven of them being below 200,000. This gives no indication of a clear-cut 
increase in educational generosity as size increases. The indication is of a 
wider spread — in both directions — of the indices for the smaller authorities 
and in view of the much bigger number of authorities concerned, this is not 
surprising. 



7.1. TABLE n 

Distribution by Size and by Index showing the Provision of 
Furniture and Rotings 

0[NDEX=Total of cols. 40 and 41 on p. 20 of “ Education Statistics ”) 

No. of Authorities with Given Index 



Size of Authority 


■20- 

•39 


•40- 

■59 


•60- 

•79 


•80- 

•99 


1-00- 

M9 


1-20- 

1-39 


1-40- 

1-59 


1-60- 

1-79 


1-80-1 

1-99 


Over 

2-0 


(a) County 
Boroughs 
U nder 100,000 ... 




2 


8 


6 


8 




4 


2 


1 




100,000-199,999 


2 


2 


4 


4 


4 


7 


3 


1 


1 


** 


200,000-299,999 


— 


2 




3 


2 


1 


— 






— 


300,000-499,999 


— 


1 


1 


1 


- 


- 


— 


— 




1 


Over 500,000 ... 


- 


- 


— 


— 


1 


1 


— 




1 


1 


(b) Counties 












1 










Under 100,000 ... 


— 


_ 


1 


1 


- 


— 


— 


“ 


— 


100,000-199,999 




- 


1 


1 


1 


- 


1 


— 


“ 


— 


200,000-299,999 


— 


— 




1 


3 


- 


1 


— 


— 




300,000-499,999 


— 




4 


1 


3 


2 ' 


3 


— 


1 


■ — 


Over 500,000 ... 


— 


— 


3 


2 


4 


4 


2 


1 




1 



7.2. T ills table has been dealt with separately since it is possible that expendi- 
ture on furniture and fittings is affected by the size of current building 
programmes. The three highest indices are large authorities, but of twenty- 
five authorities with indices of more than 1’40, eight are below 100,000, six 
between 100,000 and 199,999, one between 200,000 and 299,999, five between 
300,000 and 499,999 and sis over 500,000. It is true that there are eight small 
authorities with values at less than 0*59 — but in overall terms the tables present 
no solid evidence that the movement from smallness of authority to largeness 
is accompanied by a movement from parsimony to generosity. 
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8.L 



TABLE m 



DisnuBimoN of Education Authorities by Size and by 
Index of Expenditure on Non-teaching Staff 

(lNDEX=Total of cols. 34 and 35 on p. 20 of “ Education Statistics ” 1965-66) 

No. OF AuTHORinES WITH GIVEN INDEX 



Size of Authority 


9- 

9-99 


10- 

10-99 


11- 

11-99 


12- 

12-99 


13- 

13-99 


14- 

14-99 


15- 

15-99 


16- 

16-99 


17- 

17-99 


IS- 
IS -99 


(a) County 
Boroughs 






















Under 100,000 ... 


— 


2 


7 


6 


7 


4 


4 


— 


— 


1 


100,000-199,999 


1 


1 


3 


6 


4 


5 


1 


5 


1 


1 


200,000-299,999 




1 




1 


2 




__ 


1 


1 


2 


300,000-499,999 


— 


— 






— 


2 


2 


— 


— 


— 


Over 500,000 ... 


— 


— 


“ 




— 


2 


— 


— 


2 


- 


(6) Counties 






















Under 100,000 ... 


1 


— 


1 


1 




— 


— 








100,000-199,999 




— 


3 


1 


— 


- 


— 


— 


— 





200,000-299,999 


■ 


— 


_ 


2 


3 


— 


— 


— 


— 





300,000-499,999 


- 


3 


5 


2 


3 


1 


— 


— 


— 




Over 500,000 


— * 


2 


3 


3 


4 


2 


2 


— 


— 


1 



8.2. Analysis of the two columns at each extreme shows that the eleven least 
generous authorities include six below 300,000 and five above. The nine most 
onerous authorities include sis below 300,000 and three above. Again there is 
no picture at all of an appreciable positive correlation between size and 
generosity. 

9.1. TABLE IV 

DiSTRIBUnON BY SiZE AND BY EXPENDITURE ON SCHOOL HEALTH SERVICES 
(Index = C ost i>er 1,000 of Population) 



Cost in £/1,000 of Population 



Size of Authority 


150- 

199 


200- 

249 


250- 

299 


300- 

349 


350- 

399 


400- 

449 


450- 

499 


500- 

549 


550- 

599 


600- 

649 


(a) County- 
Boroughs 






















Under 100, CKX) ... 


— 




2 


3 


6 


S 


4 


6 




2 


100,000-199,999 


— 


1 


3 


4 


5 


7 


2 


3 


1 


2 


200,000-299,999 


— 


_ 




3 




2 


1 




2 




300,000-499,999 




_ 





1 


1 


1 




1 






Over 500,000 ... 




- 


- 


2 




1 


- , 


1 


- 


- 


{b) COIFNTIES 






















Under 1 CM3, 000 ... 


_ 


— 







1 


2 










100,000-199,999 


_ 


1 






2 


1 










200,000-299,999 


— 


1 


1 


— 


2 




1 








300,00(M99,999 


1 


__ 


1 


4 


5 


3 










Over 500,000 ... 


1 


— 


2 


3 


6 


4 


1 


- 


- 


- 



9.2. Again the tables show no evidence of more generous provision by the 
larger authorities. The two columns at the extremes indicate that of five 
authorities paying less than £250, three are below 300,000, two are above, 
and that of seven authorities paying more than £550, all are below 300,000. 
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10 . 1 . 



TABLE V 



Distribution by Size and Expenditure on Administration and Inspection 
(Index = Cost per 1,000 of Population in £) 



Size of Authority 


400- 

499 


500- 

599 


600- 

699 


700- 

799 


800- 

899 


900- 

999 


1,000- 

1,099 


1,100- 

1,199 


(a) County Boroughs 


















tinder 100,000 


— 


2 


6 


11 


7 


2 


1 


2 


100,000-199,999 


— 


1 


7 


9 


6 


4 


_ 


1 


200,000-299,999 


— 


1 


1 


5 





1 







300,000-499,999 


1 


— 


1 


1 


1 






— 


Over 500,000 ... 


1 


- 


2 


- 


- 


1 


_ 


- 


QS) Counties 


















Under 100,000 


— 


— 


1 


— 


1 


1 


— 


— 


100,000-199,999 


— 


— 


— 


1 


2 




1 


— 


200,000-299,999 


— 


— 


— 


1 


3 


1 


-- 


— 


300,000-499,999 


— 


1 


3 


4 


5 


1 




— 


Over 500,000 


— 


1 


5 


4 


5 


— 


2 


— 



10.2. In terms of money expended per thousand of population, the pattern is 
similar to that revealed by Table IV. Of eight authorities spending less than 
£600, four are below 300,000 and four are above. Of seven spending more than 
£1,000, five are below 300,000 and two are above. It is recognised that within 
these limits the larger authorities can still provide a larger range of advisers 
or inspectors, though their effectiveness cannot be judged simply by the cost. 
The Association has already indicated its belief that the ultimate solution of 
this problem lies in co-operation between the authorities within a province. 
Meanwhile, the table certainly indicates no evidence whatever that the smaller 
authorities are more parsimonious. 

11. In total, it is submitted most strongly that the preceding five tables, 
covering a wide range of educational provision, give no support for the 
Department’s claim that the smaller authorities tend to be more parsimonious, 
the laiiger more generous. They do not indicate that capacity and willingness 
to meet educational needs are a simple function of size. 

12. So far, the tables have dealt with those matters where it is assumed that 
generosity of attitude is desirable. The next two tables fall into a different 
category. Table VI deals with the average cost of a school meal, and since the 
Department of Education and Science defines within very narrow margins — 
and periodically checks — ^the nutritional value of the meals to be supplied, it 
seems a valid assumption that it is the lowness of the cost per meal (including 
overheads) that is a measure of the overall efficiency of a service. It is recog- 
nised that there are other variables operative, including socio-economic con- 
siderations which may condition the percentage “take-up” of meals. The 
counties have not been included in this comparison, since the problems of 
sparsity of population and of transport are factors affecting the school meals 
service. 
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13.1. 



TABLE VI 

Distribution of Costs per Meal in County Boroughs 

Number of AuTHORmES at Each Cost (Food + Overheads) 



i 

Size of Authority 1 22-22*99 
pence 


23-23*99 

pence 


24-24*99 

pence 


25-25*99 

pence 


26-26*99 

pence 


27-27*99 

pence 


28-28*99 

pence 


Under 100,000... I 1 


1 


3 


8 


13 


7 


— 


100,000-199,999 1 


1 


3 


11 


5 


11 


- 


200,000-299,999 i 


— 


- 


1 


2 


5 


1 


300,000-499,999 ! 


— 


- 


- 


1 


3 


- 


Over 500,000 ... i - 




" 






4 





(The mimbers of authorities in this table differ slightly from those in preceding tables. 
This is l^use information about school meals is available for certain authorities for whom 
other figures had not ^n published.) 



13.2. This is the first table to show a clear movement on costs apparently 
related to size, and this is confirmed by the following table of average 
costs of school dinners — duly weighted to take account of the actual size 
of each authority — ^for the same groups of county boroughs. 



13.3. TABLE VI A 





Under 

100,000 


100,000- 

199,999 


200,000- 

299,999 


300,000- 

499,999 


Over 

500,000 


Average Cost of School Dinner 


25*57d. 


25*54d. 


27*07d. 


27* 23d. 


27*55d. 



13.4. If the assumption made in the introduction is correct, then for county 
boroughs, efficiency of production appears to correlate inversely with the 
size of authorities. 

14.1. The final table in this series deals with the costs of the repair and 
maintenance of buildings and grounds. If it can be assumed that all authori- 
ties maintain these properties at a reasonable level and in an acceptable 
state of cleanliness, then in this case again, efficiency should again be 
demonstrated in terms of the lowness of costs. 

14.2. TABLE VH 

Distribution of Authorities by Size and by Index Covering the Cost of 
Rs>air and Maintenance of Buildings and Grounds 
(Index =Total of cols. 36 and 37, p. 8 of “ Education Statistics ”) 

Number with Given Index 



Size of Authority 


4*0- 

4*99 


5*0- 

5-99 


6*0- 

6*99 


7*0- 

7*99 


8*0- 

8*99 


9*0- 

9*99 


10*0- 

10*99 


11*0- 

11*99 


12*0- 

12*99 


13*0- 

13*99 


County Boroughs 






















Under 100,000 ... 


— 


4 


4 


6 


8 


5 


2 


1 


1 




100,000-199,999 


1 


1 


3 


4 


7 


6 


3 


2 


1 


... 


200,000-299,999 


— 


— 


1 


— 




1 


4 


1 


— 


1 


300,000-499,999 


— 


— 








1 


1 







2 


Over 500,000 ... 


_ 


- 


- 


- 


2 


1 


- 


- 


- 


1 


Counties 






















Under 100,000 ... 




... 


1 





2 












100,000-199,999 









3 




1 









— 


200,000-299,999 


— 







1 


.... 


2 


1 


1 







300.000-499,999 


— 


— 




3 


— 


6 


2 


2 


1 





Over 500,000 ... 


— 


— 


1 


3 


3 


6 


1 


3 




— 
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14.3. The table for county boroughs indicates some increase in costs as 
size increases, though this is less marked than in the case of school meals. 
Differences in respect of the counties do not seem significant. The evidence 
is that the small authorities carry out these functions as economically as 
do the larger authorities. 

15. There are certain tables given in the collection of statistics which have 
not been considered in this analysis. The main tables are now listed, and 
the reasons given for their exclusion : 

(a) Salaries and wages of teachers (cols. 32 and 33). — ^The operation 
of the quota system and the variable capacities of authorities to 
attract teachers are factors which must dominate this problem and 
mask a relationship between the size of authorities and their 
employment of teachers. 

(b) Rent and rates (cols. 42 and 43). — ^These are factors independent 
either of size or of educational efficiency. 

(c) Miscellaneous expenses (cols. 52 and 53). — Omitted because of minor 
impact on total problem. 

(d) Debt charges (cols. 54 and 55). — Will be dependent on the extent 
to which buildmg programmes have been approved. 

(e) Assistance to students in further education (col. 78). — ^This includes 
expenditure on university and other awards, and a dommant factor 
related to the socio-economic standing of authorities masks other 
relationships. In the case of the small county boroughs, there is a 
bigger likelihood of a more homogeneous social grouping one way 
or the other and this is illustrated by the fact that they produce a 
disproportionate number both of the lowest value and of the highest. 
Of the authorities with the ten lowest values, eight have populations 
of less than 200,000. Of the authorities with the ten highest values, 
seven have populations of less than 200,000. 

(f) General expenditure on further education. — ^This is so much involved 
with the pattern of share provision, varying considerably from 
area to area, that no valid conclusions could be drawn. 

(g) Of the groups of statistics expressed in terms of costs per thousand, 
only those showing administration and inspection costs and the 
cost of the health service have been tabled. The method of presenta- 
tion introduces a difficulty when the ratio of school population 
to total population is abnormal, while there are additional difficul- 
ties affecting these tables such as variability of incidence (special 
education) and the fact that the contribution to certain pooled costs 
are calculated by methods not necessarily directly proportional to 
the local expenditure on the service (advanced further education 
and training of teachers). 



Conclusion 

16. The tables have been presented, 
positive correlations, but because 
indication whatever that greater size 



not because they demonstrate clear-cut 
they do not. In total, they give no 
produces either greater generosity when 
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this is desirable, or greater economy in the two cases where this can be 
recognised as desirable. It is true that in some tables a very few of the 
smallest authorities show the lowest values — ^but the same population 
groupings also produce some of the highest values. There is, therefore, 
no factual evidence in the tables that would appear to justify the proposals 
submitted for drastic increase in the sizes of local authorities. 

Research and Development 

17. It is more difficult to assemble evidence with which to challenge the 
contention of the Department of Education and Science that it is to the 
larger authorities that one must look for experimental work in curriculum 
development and for contributions to research in education. Again attention 
must be drawn to the doubts that must attach to a conclusion based on the 
summation of subjective impressions. There is no requirement upon educa- 
tion authorities to report research or development projects to the Depart- 
ment or to the Department’s local Inspectorate, and there must be much 
of such work on which they have received no reports. 

18. The National Foundation for Educational Research reports no evidence 
in its files of a correlation between interest in research and the size of 
authorities. Currently they receive slightly more enquiries about curriculum 
development from large rather than from small authorities, but in respect 
of other research, the margin — again slight — ^is in the other direction. The 
most obvious correlation appears to be with the known interests in research 
of the chief officers concerned. Both large and small authorities have taken 
part in the researches undertaken by the Foundation, and still do so. 

19. Of the 92 authorities listed as taking part in the Nuffield Science and 
Mathematics primary projects (phases 1 and 2) 19 have populations of less 
than 100,000, 22 between 100,000 and 200,000, 14 between 200,000 and 
300,000, 13 between 300,000 and 500,000, and 24 have more than 500,000. 
These figures — ^with 55 authorities at less than 300,000 and 37 above — do 
not really suggest an unreadiness on the part of smaller authorities to take 
part in research. 

20. An examination of the figures given for each area showing the number 
of children of secondary school age who are stiU in unreorganised p rim ary 
schools produces the following table. This is 23 years after the 1944 Educa- 
tion Act and 42 after the Hadow report first recommended that secondary 
education for all children should be provided in separate secondary schools. 
The table shows the percentage of authorities within each population 
group who had more than 50 children in unreorganised schools, at the time 
of the last published figures. 





Under 

100,000 


100,000- 

199,999 


200,000- 

299,999 


300,000- 

499,999 


Over 

500,000 


Percentage of authorities 


8-3 


10-1 


18-1 


18-1 


41 



This does not suggest that the large authorities have been more progressive 
than the small in achieving this particular pattern of reorganisation. 
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21. A retrospect of educational experiments over years does not 
indicate that forward steps have always come from large authorities. This 
is shown in the following list of projects undertaken by small authorities 
which can be said to have made a considerable impact on educational 
thinking: — 

(a) Raising of school leaving age by bye-law, with experimental work 
on the needs of older children— Chesterfield (then a Part III 
authority). 

(b) Experimental quota-allocation to secondary schools — ^Walsall pre- 
ceded the Thome experiment by many years. 

(c) I.T.A. teaching methods — Oldham. 

(d) Comprehensive education early experiments — ^Isle of Man, Isle of 
Anglesey, Oldham and Westmorland. 

(e) Development of “opportunity” classes for backward children in 
normal schools — ^Wallasey. 

(f) First experimental sun-heated school — ^WaUasey* 

(g) Early work in the provision of nursery education certainly included 
work by small authorities, 

(h) The provision of the first purpose-built secondary school designed 
to meet “ Newsom ” needs — Southend-on-Sea. 

(i) A school dental service was first introduced m Cambridge (then 
a Part III authority). 

(j) Local certificates of education, anticipating the C.S.E., were intro- 
duced in several places (e.g. Harrow, Keighley, Reading, Swansea 
and Widnes) in the mid-1950’s. 

(k) Village colleges were developed in the inter-war period by 
Cambridgeshire, then indeed a small education authority. 

These are cases which can be cited without enquiry. Clearly they cannot 
be assessed quantitatively, but it is again submitted that the total effect of 
these various considerations does not indicate that authorities must be large 
before worthwhile research or development can take place. 

The Appointment and Mobility of Chief Education Officers 

22. It is difficult to reconcile all the various statements contained in the 
written and oral evidence. The written evidence (page 21, paragraph 93) 
refers to alleged limitation in the supply of suitable officers and states 
that only the large authority can offer the career prospects to attract the 
best men. There is the further statement— made categorically and without 
indication as to the source of the information— that the best preparation 
for the top rank is service through the hierarchy of a large authority, 
rather than by progression through a series of small authorities. 

23. It will be noted that these statements make certain assumptions about 
the pattern of administrative movement. Argument on this score has, how- 
ever, been rendered very difficult because of the post-war tendency towards 
the internal promotion of deputies. Faced with a question on this particular 
point, the Department replied that the plan for reducing the number of 
local authorities to about forty would encourage greater mobility. The 
grounds given were that “an able and energetic administrative officer 
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is going to look outside the confines of his own authority if it is small 
and simply go for the larger authority. . . . The greater the range of larger 
authorities, the greater temptation there is, or attraction, to move outside.” 
It is dMcult to follow this argument. If the premise is correct, then it must 
surely be diversity of size and not uniformity that would produce mobility. 
Otherwise there will be no small authorities from which movement would 
be sought. 

24. The statement m oral evidence that it is rare for a man having reached 
the top in a small authority to move into a large authority is probably true. 
The sugg^ion that this is because “ he seems to have become accustomed to 
a rather different world” is almost certainly untrue. By far the most 
important reason is the operation of the internal promotion system, which 
may effectively block his route to further advancement. 

25. In an attempt to examine more factually this question of movement, the 
backgrounds of sixty-six chief officers have been studied. The selection is 
random in that it includes only those officers about whom there are entries in 
Who*s Who in Local Government published in 1961, 

Of 20 county authoriti^ (4 below 300,000, 16 above 300,000); 

2 chief officers have had experience in small county boroughs. 

5 chief officers have had experience in large cities and in counties. 

13 chief officers have had experience in counties only. 

Of 34 county boroughs with populations below 200,000 : 

10 have had experience in authorities of similar kind and size. 

6 have had experience in county boroughs and counties. 

15 have had experience m counties. 

3 have had experience m large cities. 

Of 5 county boroughs between 200,000 and 300,000 : 

2 have had experience in smaller county boroughs. 

2 have had experience in large cities. 

1 has had experience in counties. 

Of 7 (x>unty boroughs above 300,000 : 

4 have had experience in cities. 

3 have had experience in cities and counties. 

26. ^ Tfiese figures do not indicate that mobility is greater in large authorities. 
It is in the larger counties that mobility appears to be the least operative. 
It is m the smaller county boroughs that there appears to be the greatest 
diversity of background. It is also significant that twenty-four out of thirty- 
four in the group of small authorities have had experience in authorities that 
are either larger or different in kind, or in some cases, both. It is difficult 
to see how, in such circumstances, their training could have been less effective 
than that of the officers who remained with larger authorities. Nor does the 
evidence sustain the view that the chief officers of small authorities have 
reached their posts by progression through a series of small authorities. 

July, 1967. 
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COUNTY COUNCILS ASSOCIATION 



Memorandum on the parish organisation 

(This memorandum relates to question numbers 1460-1463-Day 13) 

Litroduction 

1. The Association’s written evidence to the Royal Commission concerning 
local government organisation below second tier level was as follows (see 
paragraph 33, page 11, of H.M.S.O. publication of the written evidence of 
the Associations) : 

“ In principle, the Association feel that within their proposals it is essential 
to provide a means of expression of community opinion below the level of 
the second tier authorities. They have not yet considered how this should be 
achieved or whether any executive powers should be exercised by authorities 
at community or parish level; they would prefer to leave these questions 
open for further examination.” 

2. During the giving of oral evidence to the Royal Commission, questions 
were asked about tMs evidence, when the representatives of the Association 
agreed that within the two-tier system proposed by the Association there 
was a need for parish councils based on communities and that with larger 
second tier authorities this need was likely to be greater that at present. They 
explained that whilst they had not considered these matters in detail, the 
Association were likely to support the view that communities should have 
powers to provide their inhabitants with minor local services, to pay for 
them at community level and to have rather more flexibility than at present 
in the way they are allowed to spend their money. The Chairman of the 
Royal Commission suggested that the Association might like to consider 
these matters further and to submit a paper on the subject if they wished to 
do so. 

3. The Association have given further consideration to these matters and 
submit the following views to the Royal Commission. 

Proposed Parish (or Local) Councils 

4. It is the opinion of the Association that there should be in England a 
two-tier local government system ; they do not suggest a three-tier system. 
They consider, however, that within the framework of the two-tier system, in 
which the second tier local authorities carrying out functions obligatory upon 
them for their whole area will often cover a wide area and contain a 
number of separate communities, there is a need for a means both for the 
expression of commumty opmion and for the provision of minor local services 
by the community itself. Each community, including former county and non- 
county boroughs and urban districts within the second tier authorities areas, 
should therefore have the right to elect a parish (or local) council of its own, 
as do parishes at the present time. 
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Funcdons 

5. Parish (or local) cx>uncils should not have any obligatory duties to perform. 
Their powers would be permissive, and even these powers should in no 
case be exercised in conflict with the second tier authority ; there would be 
no objection, however, to the council having parallel powers with the second 
tier authority, as at present in certain instances in parish and rural districts. 
However, even when the community is of a considerable population, as would 
be the case if in the future there are comparatively large second tier autho- 
rities made up of two or more sizeable towns and intervening rural areas, 
functions should on no account be taken away from the second tier 
authorities and transferred to the parish council as exclusively third tier 
functions. The guiding principle should be that services needed over the 
whole area of the second tier authority should remain the responsibility of 
that authority. This would not prevent an individual community from 
establishing its own open space, swimming bath or bus shelter, even though 
the second tier authority might be providiug open spaces on a wider basis, 
[t would be apprc^riate for parish (or local) councils to appoint such staff 
is they needed, either on a voluntary basis or by the employment of part- 
;ime professional help or paid assistance provided by the second tier 
authority. 

Powers to Ihcnr Expenditiiie 

6. The parish (or local) council, as the voice of the community, would have 
the power, though not the duty, to spend within limits to be specified local 
funds for the benefit of the community or its inhabitants, both generally (on 
the lines, but without such a severe financial limitation, allowed by the 
Local Government (Financial Provisions) Act, 1963) and (as now applies to 
parish councils) specifically on certain services such as the provision of 
village haUs, seats, shelters and other local amenities. Such expenditure 
could continue to be a charge on rateable hereditaments within the parish 
raised by precept on the rating authority as at present. Audit functions could 
be undertaken by the first tier authority or by the district auditor. 

Value to Community 

7. In the opinion of the Association, the value tO' the community of a parish 
or local council would be diminished if it could neither spend money nor 
undertake even minor local services ; on the other hand, a council having 
the power to provide local services and pay for them by local money would 
tend to be automatically the focal point of the community on local affairs. 
Rural England has been slow to accept fully the parish council, and the 
tradition of voluntary committees raising their own funds for village purposes 
is still strong, but as communities grow in strength the parish council emerges 
more and more as a valid and worthwhile organisation. The Association 
believe that this trend should be encouraged. 

8. The ability to sp^d small amounts of their own money will be valuable 
to separate communities, as many second tier units are likely to consist of a 
number of communities, whose differing wishes and requirements make 
the provision of local amenities on a uniform basis for all of them a difficult 
and wmetimes unnecessary exercise. The activities of the proposed councils, 
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as is now happening with existing parish councils, may well vary considerably, 
as do the needs of their inhabitants, but whilst the total administrative cost 
involved is likely to be small, their work should be of significant value in 
the field of local government generally. 

Areas 

9. As already suggested, the basis of parish (or local) councils should be 
the “ community ”, Whilst in some instances the amalgamation of two or 
more communities with interests in common and closely adjacent to each 
other would be appropriate, amalgamations of separate communities purely 
for the purpose of creating a larger unit should not be envisaged ; indeed, 
amalgamation by groupmg might well defeat the basic idea of the 
“ community ” and lead to the creation of a minor district within a district. 

10. The detailed definition of such areas might be made the responsibility 
of the first tier authority. The case for the establishment of a parish council 
could be made to the first tier authority by any community which considered 
that there was a need for such a council in their area. 

11. In a few cases existing urban districts include several distinct communi- 
ties ; where such an urban district loses its status in the future, there may 
be a case for establishing a separate parish (or local) council for each such 
conummity comprised within the former urban district. Examples of clear 
cases which might come under consideration for this purpose are the Lakes 
urban district where a group of small towns are separated by miles of moor- 
land, or the former borough of Wenlock which, before the Shropshire county 
review, was a single local authority and which was reduced, as a result of 
the recent review, to several distinct parishes, one with the title of rural 
borough. 

Charter Privileges and the Mayoralty 

12. If, in a reorganisation of local government, towns, which at present are 
boroughs, are amalgamated with neighbouring districts to form second tier 
authorities, the Mayoralty and other dignities under the Charter should 
attach to that town, which would have a parish (or local) council, the town 
area for this purpose being the area of the borough, either as it exited 
formerly or as appropriately adjusted to include the whole of the urbanised' 
area of. and immediately adjoining, the town. 

Conclusion 

13. A parish (or local) council is a suitable means of expressing community 
opinion. The opinions of individual communities may or may not be in con- 
formity with those of the first or second tier authority, but the right to 
express them has a place in local democracy, particularly in rural areas. 
In addition, the need for an outlet for local pinion and commumty enterprise 
will become greater if second tier authorities with populations and areas 
larger than those of the present county districts are created in the future. 

October, 1967. 
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INDEX TO MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 



Ad hoc authorities (see under the services concerned) 

Administration 

I S^t'-TQ n 

5/Q483, 484, 504; 6/Q654; 7/Q758; 8/Q942, 978, 979; 12/Q1232, 1316, 1318, 
1321; 13/Q1419, 1420, 1480. 

Generally 

5/Q482, 492, 504; 11/Q1230, 1231. 

Aldermanic system (see under Members of local authorities) 

Ambulance service 

2/Q129, 133-158; 3/Q304-306; 13/Q1505, 1506. 

Association of Education Committees 

11/Q1170-1231; Appendix, pages 46-48. 

Association of Municipal Corporations 

12/Q1232-1382; Appendix, pages 49-58. 

Boundaries 

4/Q427-429 ; 7/Q824-829; 8/Q848-850; 12/Q1238, 1239; 13/Q1499, 1501, 
1504; Appendix, pages 38-45. 

Central Government 
Grants (see under Finance) 

Relations with local government 

1/Q6, 7, 18, 19, 29, 30, 40-48, 63-65; 2/Q170-172; 3/Q227, 229, 230, 238-240, 
259; 4/Q323, 383-385, 391, 394-411, 417, 418; 5/Q460, 505, 507, 509 ; 6/Q664- 
667; 7/Q712, 719-722, 728, 729, 737-747, 750-757, 759 ; 9/Q1014-1018, 
1029-1032, 1048, 1049; 10/Q1090, 1091, 1134-1136, 1138; 11/Q1204-1206, 
1220; 12/Q1250, 1251, 1254, 1257, 1258, 1262, 1266, 1273; 13/Q1438, 1440, 
1449-1451. 

Children’s service 
Allocation 

3/Q201, 202, 213-216, 228, 244, 245-249 ; 8/Q868, 870-875, 877-880; 10/Q1071, 
1083; Appendix, pages 10-11. 

Co-ordination with other services 
3/Q213-216, 222-228; 8/Q868, 870-872; 11/Q1209, 1210, 1221. 

Efficiency of children authorities 
3/Q201, 243, 244. 

Generally 

3/Q206, 208, 211, 218-231, 238-243, 245-248, 250-255, 259, 262, 303, 313; 
Appendix, pages 10-11. 

Greater London organisation 
3/Q203-205, 208, 238, 243, 246, 250-253. 

Joint arrangements 
3/Q239, 260, 261. 

Officers 

3/Q209, 221, 242, 256-258. 

Role of elected members 
3/Q208-212, 235-237, 241, 242, 311. 

Size of children authorities 

3/Q201-205, 207, 211-219, 232-237, 243, 244, 247-249, 254-257, 262; Appendix, 
pages 10-11. 

City regions (see under Structure) 
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Cml defence 

3/Q194, 195, 313. 

Community coimcils (jee under Structure) 

Community of interest 

5/Q470-475, 479-481 ; 6/Q603-605, 636 ; 7/Q724, 725, 734-736, 823 ; 8/Q830-847, 
856-867, 921, 977; 9/Q985, 998-1005, 1019; 10/Q1053, 1100, 1109, 1148-1150; 
I2/Q1232, 1296, 1312, 1328-1334, 1336, 1340-1342, 1348, 1349. 

Community trusts {see under Structme) 

Conurbation transport authorities {see under Transport) 

Co-ordination of fimctions {see under Functions or the services concerned) 

Co-ordination of investmaat {see under Finance) 

County Councils Association 

13/Q1383-1512; Appaidix, pages 59-61. 

Decentralfeation of administration {see under Administration) 

Dele^tion of powers {see under Functions or the services concerned) 

Departmaat of Economic Affairs 
l/Ql-85. 

Departmmt of Education and Science 
5/Q431-588; Appaidix, pages 19-33. 

Distribution (or allocation) of functions {see under Functions or the services concerned) 

Economic plannii^ regions (included under Regional organisation) 

Education 
Ad hoc authorities 
5/Q437-439; 11/Q1225. 

Allocation 

5/Q440, 483, 484, 516-522, 536-540, 549, 550, 556, 562-568, 584-586 ; 7/Q706, 
707; 8/Q868-870, 873-877, 909, 910; 9/Q1008-1013; 10/Q1070, 1071, 1074, 
1082, 1126, 1159, 1160, 1162-1164; 11/Ql 180-1 188, 1190, 1194, 1195, 1203, 
1204, 1206, 1208-1210, 1212, 1214-1217, 1220, 1226, 1229; 12/Q1236, 1248-1252, 
1277, 1297-1307; 13/Q1417-1419, 1421, 1422, 1424, 1435, 1480. 

Colleges of education 

5/Q547, 553, 554; 11/Q1181, 1193, 1220; Appendix, pages 24, 29, 30. 
Co-ordination with other services 

5/Q440, 441, 456, 516-520, 524-528, 573; 8/Q868-870, 872; 10/Q1070, 1071; 
11/Q1209, 1210, 1221, 1225-1227; 12/Q1367. 

Delegation 

5/Q493-504, 506; 11/Q1185, 1186, 1190, 1208, 1222-1224; 13/Q1418; Appendix, 
pages 19-33, 46-48. 

Divisional executives 

5/Q484, 500-504; 11/Q1207, 1208, 1215, 1216; 13/Q1414, 1418, 1480; Appendix, 
pages 19, 22, 23. 

Efficiency of local education authorities 

5/0433,444,445,452,453,455^58,462; 11/Q1193, 1208, 1214, 1229; 12/Q1293- 
1295; Appendix, pages 49-58. 

Employment of specialists 

5/Q443, 453, 486-491, 535; 11/Ql 171-1 175, 1193, 1206, 1214, 1230, 1231; 
12/Q1236, 1293. 

Further education 

5/Q454, 470, 471, 536-552, 555-568; 11/Q1181, 1193, 1214, 1220; Appendix, 
pages 23, 24, 28, 29. 
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Education — continued 
Generally 

5/Q431, 437, 441, 457, 460, 479-481, 504, 509, 534, 578, 587; 9/Q1010-1013. 
Greater London organisation 
5/Q484, 506; 11/Q1182; 12/Q1366. 

Joint arrangements 

5/Q542, 566, 567, 587; 11/Q1175, 1176, 1189; 12/Q 1304-1 306. 

Need for local education authorities 
5/Q437, 438, 509; 11/Q 1225-1 228. 

Officers 

5/Q464-^68, 476-478, 532, 533; 11/Q1199, 1206; Appendix, pages 57, 58. 
Polytechnics 

5/Q540, 541, 544-552, 555, 566-568; 11/Q1181, 1193, 1220; Appendix, pages 
23, 24. 

Primary and secondary education 

5/Q509, 510; 7/Q826, 827; Appendix, pages 19-23, 25-28, 32, 33, 46-48. 

Role of co-opted members 
11/Q1222, 1223. 

Role of elected members 

5/Q431-437, 457-460, 508-510; 8/Q909, 910; 11/Q1193, 1206, 1208, 1213; 
13/Q1419, 1420. 

School health service 
5/Q521, 522; 8/Q868-871; 11/Q1209. 

School managers and governors 

5/Q493-504, 506; 11/Ql 193-1208, 1212; 12/Q 1322-1 325; Appendix, pages 
19-33, 46^8. 

Size of education authorities 

5/Q434, 435, 442-459, 462-478, 482-493, 504-507, 514-516, 519, 520, 529-535, 
537, 538, 565, 582-587; 7/Q733; 9/Q1007, 1008; 10/Q1069; 11/Ql 170-1 185, 
1187-1193, 1200, 1208, 1211-1220, 1230, 1231; 12/Q1278, 1293-1299, 1323, 
1324; 13/Q1476; Appendix, pages 49-58. 

EflBciency of local authorities 
Generally 

1/Q22, 79 ; 3/Q254; 7/Q673, 674, 758, 774-776 ; 8/Q830, 832, 922, 943, 951, 
954-961, 973; 10/Ql 143-1 146; 12/Q1289, 1296; 13/Q1383, 1447, 1475, 1478, 
1496. 

Services (see under the services concerned) 

Elected members (see under Members of local authorities) 

Elections 

8/Q915-917, 920; 10/Ql 056-1 059, 1061-1064, 1077, 1078, 1080, 1113, 1126-1133; 
12/Q1232, 1272, 1275, 1375-1381. 

Finance 

Central government grants 

4/Q391-393, 398, 400, 417; 7/Q806, 807; 10/Ql 134-1 136. 

Co-ordination of investment 

1/Q13-17, 20, 30, 38, 52-54, 69; 4/Q348-352, 381-384, 388, 417, 418; 7/Q738, 
739, 746, 748-751, 798 ; 9/Q1023, 1031, 1032; 12/Q1256-1262, 1266, 1268, 
1272; 13/Q1438-1440. 

Financial resources 

1/Q14, 63; 4/Q400, 401, 422, 423 ; 7/Q806-808; 8/Q971, 972; 10/Q1156, 1157, 
1166-1169; 12/Q1256, 1312, 1337, 1338, 1343, 1346; 13/Q1438, 1439, 1509-1511; 
Appendix, pages 15-18. 

Revenue expenditure 
7/Q752-756. 

Fire service 

3/Q194, 196-200, 305, 306, 313. 
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Functions 

Co-ordination, generally 

1/Q20, 38, 70; 3/Q201, 227, 228, 231, 303-306; 7/Q802, 803; 13/Q1384, 1385, 
1392, 1411, 1435. 

Delegation, generally 

8/Q967; 10/Ql 123-1 125; 11/Q1223, 1224; 13/Q1436. 

Distribution, generally 

l/Ql-3, 12-17, 71-79; 2/Q114; 3/Q213, 214, 228, 260, 261, 270, 271, 304-306; 
5/Q523, 529; 6/Q595, 620-624, 638, 651, 652; 7/Q679-683, 685, 686, 690, 691, 
696, 697, 699-705, 708, 759-761, 766-773 ; 8/Q830, 867, 882, 905, 927-941, 951, 
953, 968-970, 973-976, 978; 9/Q1001-1005, 1014-1017, 1021-1023; 10/Q1053, 
1067, 1079-1082, 1086, 1107, 1109, 1115, 1116, 1118, 1134-1139, 1145, 1146, 
1152-1154, 1160; 12/Q1232, 1237, 1242, 1243, 1264-1273, 1277, 1313, 1339, 1343- 
13^15, 1361, 1362, 1368; 13/Q1383, 1414, 1416, 1423, 1430, 1431, 1435, 1448, 
1464-1470, 1481, 1497, 1498, 1512. 

(For allocation, co-ordination and delegation of particular services, see under the 
services concerned) 

Gaieral practitioner (see imder Health and welfare services)] 

Greater Dmdon oi^^anisation 
Generally 

4/Q326, 409-^12; 7/Q762-765; 12/Q1364-1366; 13/Q1489. 

Services (see under the services concerned) 

Health and welfare services 
Allocation 

2/Q114-128, 158-165, 179, 180; 8/Q868, 872-875, 880, 973, 983; 10/Q1071, 
1083, 1161; 13/Q1479. 

Co-ordination with other services 
2/Q114, 124-130, 189-192 ; 8/Q868, 872; 11/Q1209, 1210. 

Dele^tion 
2/Q168, 169, 175. 

Efiiciency of health and welfare authorities 
2/Q129, 130, 170. 

Generally 

2/Q89-91, 98, 99, 171, 172, 184-188; 9/Q1022. 

General practitioners 
2/Q9G-92, 94, 95. 

Greater London organisation 
2/Q179-183. 

Health centres 
2/Q94-97. 

Hospital service 

1/Q69, 73, 74; 2/Q92, 93, 129-132, 166. 

Need for health and welfare authorities 
2/Q86-88, 129-132, 160-165, 186-188; 13/Q1482. 

Officere 

2/Ql(^109, 175-178; Appendix, pages 5-7. 

SiM! of health and welfare authorities 

2/Q100-123, 127-130, 158-164, 167, 173, 174; 8/Q973, 982, 983; Appendix, 
pages 7-9. 

Highways (see under Transport) 

Home OflSce 

3/Q193-313; Appendix, pages 10-14. 

Hospital service (see under Health and welfare services) 
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Housing 

Allocation 

7/Q708, 768, 769, 777-791, 794-796 ; 8/Q883-889, 891-893; 10/Q1087-1091, 1093, 
1094, 1160; 12/Q1368-1371; 13/Q1425-1428, 1432, 1433, 1435, 1438, 1441-1446, 
1468, 1506, 1507. 

Co-ordination with other services 

7/Q777, 787-790; 8/Q887, 888; 13/Q1432, 1433, 1435, 1443-1446, 1506. 
Efficiency of housing authorities 

7/0777-781,790-793,797,798 ; 8/Q889, 890; 10/Q1087, 1092, 1140-1142. 
Generally 

7/Q748-750; 8/Q889, 890, 894-896; 12/Q1232, 1374. 

Greater London organisation 
7/Q794; 13/Q1443, 1506, 1507. 

Size of housing authorities 

7/Q750, 777, 780, 781, 790-793, 797, 798; 10/Q1087, 1088, 1091, 1092, 1127, 
1140-1142, 1144; 13/Q1437, 1468. 

Internal organisation of local authorities 

4/0420,421; 7/0684; 8/0955 ; 9/01034. 

Joint arrangements {see under the services concerned) 

Libraries 

5/0569, 571-573. 

Local democracy 

1/022, 66, 67, 80; 4/0315; 5/0470, 493, 504, 586; 6/0642-644, 661 ; 7/0673-678, 
708, 714, 750, 774-776 ; 8/0830, 831, 863, 915-923, 927, 932-941, 943 ; 9/0984- 
1005; 10/01053-1059, 1061-1064, 1077, 1078, 1080, 1102, 1109, 1113, 1126-1133; 
11/01177, 1193, 1208, 1213-1215; 12/01232, 1289, 1312, 1322, 1378-1381; 
13/01383, 1447, 1461, 1472, 1475, 1478, 1494; Appendix, pages 34-37. 

Local government 
Need for local government 

1/060,61; 3/0268,269 ; 4/0315-317; 11/01193,1228. 

Relations with central government (see under Central government) 

Local government reorganisation 
Need for reorganisation 

1/021-24; 8/0830; 11/01174, 1175; 13/01383, 1499, 1500, 1504. 

Transitional problems 
Appendix, pages 38-45. 

Members of local authorities 
Aldermanic system 
9/Q1034; 12/01232. 

Ouality of elected members 
5/0461; 6/0650; 7/0680,697 ; 8/0915. 

Role of elected members, generally 

5/0431, 460, 461, 508-513; 6/0645, 653-655 ; 7/0679-684, 689, 690, 693-697, 
706, 707; 8/0881, 897-900, 902-908, 911-914; 9/0992-996, 1024-1028, 1034, 
1035, 1038, 1039; 10/01147, 1158-1161; 12/01232, 1268-1271, 1375-1377; 
13/01383, 1472-1474, 1478, 1479, 1481-1485, 1508. 

(For the role of elected members in relation to particular services, see under the 
services concerned) 

Ministry of Health 

2/086-192; Appendix, pages 7-9. 

Ministry of Housing and Local Government 
7/0673-829; Appendix, pages 38-45. 

Ministry of Transport 

4/Q314-430; Appendix, pages 15-18. 
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Museums and art galleries 
5/Q574-583. 

National and Local Government OfiBcers Association 
9/Q984-1052. 

National Association of Parish Councils 
6/Q589-672; Appendix, pages 34-37. 

Nationalised industries 

1/Q13-15, 38, 69; 9/Q991, 992, 1022. 

Need for local government {see under Local government) 

OfiBcers 

Employment of specialist officers, generally 
4/Q422, 423 ; 8/Q908, 943-947, 952-954, 957-967, 969; 10/Q1067, 1097, 1144; 
Appendix, pages 15-18. 

Recruitment of officers, generally 
8/Q950, 951, 953; 9/Q1040-1044, 1050-1052. 

Role of officers, generally 

8/Q901, 907 ; 9/Q1034-1049; 10/Q1169; 13/Q 1479-1 481. 

(For employment, recruitment and the role of officers in relation to particular 
services, see under the services concerned) 

Parish councils and parish meetings {see under Structure) 

Planning 

Strategic 

1/Q2, 10, 12, 33, 38, 39, 44-54; 4/Q383, 384, 388, 389; 7/Q712-714, 719-722, 
725-731, 800, 821; 9/Q1015-1017, 1023, 1029-1032; 10/Q1095, 1119, 1154-1156; 
11/Q1245, 1257, 1258, 1264, 1265, 1267, 1272, 1273; 13/Q1450-1454, 1498. 
Structural 
Allocation 

4/Q334, 348, 424; 7/Q683, 685-687, 692, 708-710, 777, 799, 800; 8/Q981; 
10/Q1095-1097, 1119-1121; 12/Q1245, 1253-1255, 1369, 1371-1373; 13/Q1431- 
1433, 1438-1442, 1444-1446, 1454, 1493-1495, 1498, 1506. 

Co-ordination with other services 

4/Q348, 371, 372, 424, 426; 7/Q777, 790, 799; 13/Q1432, 1433. 

Generally 

1/Q38, 40-43; 7/Q715-723, 800-802, 805, 809-812, 821-823. 

Size of authorities 

7/Q733, 777, 800, 801, 813-820; 12/Q1232. 

Police service 
Ad hoc police authorities 
3/Q266, 287-291, 293. 

Allocation 

3/Q270, 271, 297, 304-306; 12/Q1308. 

Amalgamation of police authorities 

3/Q263, 264, 272-277, 299-302; 4/Q424; 13/Q1488; Appendix, pages 12-14. 
Co-ordination with other services 
3/Q270, 271. 

Generally 

3/Q268, 269, 291, 296, 299, 301, 303-313; Appendix, pages 12-14. 

Role of elected members 
3/Q307-312. 

Size of police authorities 

3/Q267, 273-286, 292-303; 12/Q1308; Appendix, pages 12-14. 

Public transport {see under Transport) 

Rating system {see under Finance) 
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Recruitment of officers (see under Officers) 

Regional organisation 
Need for regional organisation 

1/Ql, 3-8, 10, 18-20, 33, 44-54, 68-73, 82-84; 4/Q385, 386; 5/Q530-535; 7/Q714, 
9/Q1014-1017, 1021, 1022, 1029-1031; 10/Q1053, 1147-1150; 
11/Q1181, 1216, 1217, 1220; 12/Q1232, 1263, 1274; 13/Q1448-1452, 1486, 1497. 
Type of regional organisation 

68-10; 4/Q380, 383-385, 387, 388; 7/Q803, 
804; 9/Q1007, 1014-1031, 1034; 11/Q1216; 12/Q1233-1237, 1263, 1264, 1267- 
1276, 1375-1381; 13/Q1447, 1451-1456, 1486-1488. 

Reorganisation of local government (see under Local government reorganisation) 

Rural District Councils Association 
8/Q830-983. 



Seaports (see under Transport) 

Size of local authorities 
Generally (see under Structure) 

(For size of local authorities in relation to particular services, see under the 
services concerned) 

Sport and recreation 
5/Q569, 570. 

Strategic planning (see under Planning) 



Structural planning (see under Pl annin g) 

Structure 

City-regions 

7/Q678, 698, 708-716, 723-725, 727-732, 734, 739, 758, 762-765, 770, 778, 779, 799, 
800, 802, 809-814, 816-823; 8/Q851, 852, 857; 12/Q1232, 1280-1284, 1287, 
1374; 13/Q1389. 

Community councils 

6/Q660; 13/Q1470, 1471, 1497; Appendix, pages 59-61. 

Community trusts 

12/Q1232, 1298, 1323, 1325-1334, 1336-1350, 1361, 1362. 

Generally 

1/Q16, 56, 62, 81; 2/Q98, 99, 104, 105, 158, 187, 188; 3/Q199, 230, 263-266; 
4/Q324, 326, 332-334, 342, 358, 364-368, 371, 374, 375, 381, 386, 389, 399, 409, 
427-429; 6/Q590, 612, 613, 638; 7/Q724, 725, 731, 732, 757; 13/Q1383, 1389, 
1390, 1463. 

Parish councils 
Amalgamation 

6/Q606-608, 612, 625, 634-636, 639-641, 652; Appendix, page 61. 

Finance 

6/Q606, 663-667, 669; 8/Q930; 12/Q1337, 1343, 1344, 1346; Appendix, page 60. 
Functions 

6/Q591-593, 595, 618, 620-624, 630-633, 651-653, 668-671 ; 8/Q927-929, 932, 933 ; 
9/Q1002, 1006; 12/Q1339, 1344, 1345; 13/Q1461, 1470; Appendix, page 60. 
Generally 

6/Q589, 596-602, 606, 612, 613, 616-619, 628-631, 639-641, 646-650, 656, 661, 
662, 668-672; Appendix, pages 34-37, 59-61- 
Need for parish councils 

6/Q590, 591, 603, 630, 637, 657-659; 8/Q863, 922-924, 926, 938; 9/Q984, 985, 
990, 1002, 1006; 10/Q1098-1101, 1109; 12/Q1335, 1336; 13/Q1460, 1461, 1469, 
1471, 1497; Appendix, pages 59-61. 

Size of parish councils 

6/Q604-611, 625-628, 631, 634-636; 8/Q925; 13/Q1462. 
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structure — continued 
Parish meetings 

6/Q649; Appendix, pages 34-37. 

Single-tier structures 

2/Q158; 5/Q434, 523, 584-586; 6/Q620, 621, 630, 637, 652, 656 ; 7/Q676, 677, 
686, 700,770,771,774; 8/Q855; 9/Q1033; 12/Q1290, 1291, 1363; 13/Q1384-1397. 
Size of first-tier authorities 

1/Q21-26, 44, 54, 55, 57, 58, 67, 82-84; 2/Q122, 123; 3/Q244, 273-286, 292, 293, 
298; 4/Q358-363, 374-376, 394, 409, 410, 430 ; 7/Q674, 675, 683, 686, 712-714, 
730, 733-747, 750-758 ; 8/Q855, 862, 938, 942; 9/Q1004, 1007, 1018-1021; 10/ 
Q1060, 1061, 1065, 1085, 1106, 1126, 1151, 1152; 12/Q1232, 1233, 1238-1240, 
1244, 1286, 1290, 1312; 13/Q1401, 1403, 1405-1407, 1445, 1453, 1473, 1477, 
1478, 1481, 1488-1491, 1496, 1497, 1502, 1503. 

Size of local authorities, generally 

3/Q232, 253-255 ; 4/Q346, 392, 393, 422, 423 ; 5/Q436, 461, 492, 493, 507, 511, 
513, 569-572, 574, 575-577, 580, 582-584; 6/Q590, 622, 623, 638; 7/Q686, 771; 
8/Q830, 831, 899, 900, 911-915, 919, 920, 922, 943, 944, 954-961, 973, 982; 
9/Q984, 993, 994, 1005; 10/Q1118, 1127, 1128, 1143; 12/Q1232, 1289, 1296; 
13/Q1383, 1386, 1389, 1397-1399, 1412, 1427, 1473-1475, 1478, 1479, 1481, 
14^1488, 1499, 1502; Appendix, pages 15-18. 

Si^ of second-tier authorities 

2/Q117, 123; 3/Q214, 216, 244, 248 ; 4/Q353; 7/Q683, 684, 688, 699, 761, 772, 
773, 787; 8/Q830, 848, 858-864, 867, 917, 948-950, 953, 973-978; 9/Q993, 998- 
1002, 1006, 1007; 10/Q1065-1069, 1072, 1075, 1102-1116, 1144-1146; 11/Q1180- 
1183, 1209; 12/Q1232, 1278-1286, 1288-1290, 1296-1299, 1303, 1309-1321, 
1327; 13/Q1408-1410, 1412-1415, 1417, 1418, 1422, 1423, 1429, 1445, 1462, 1464- 
1470, 1477, 1489. 

Two (or three) tier structures 

1/Q24; 2/Q114-123; 3/Q214, 216, 244, 245 ; 4/Q315, 318, 320, 323, 412; 5/Q440, 
529; 6/Q591, 594, 595, 620, 655 ; 7/Q675-708, 714, 762-770, 772-776, 824, 828; 
8/Q830, 835-855, 862, 922, 923-926, 938-941, 968-970, 980; 9/Q984-1001, 1007; 
10/Q1053, 1055, 1056, 1059-1068, 1073-1086, 1098-1102, 1106, 1107, 1109-1114, 
1117, 1121, 1122; 11/Q1180-1185, 1187, 1188, 1190, 1209; 12/1232, 1239-1243, 
1287, 1288, 1290, 1292, 1298, 1312, 1317-1321, 1349, 1350, 1361, 1362, 1364; 
13/Q1383, 1384, 1386, 1387, 1392-1397, 1400-1415, 1429, 1430, 1435, 1436, 1441, 
1444, 1445, 1453, 1461, 1489-1491, 1493-1495, 1497-1504. 

Town and awmtry 

Relations between town and country 

6/Q612-615; 8/Q832-847, 854, 856, 857, 860, 861; 10/Q1102, 1109; 13/Q1389- 
1393, 1397, 1399, 1402, 1404, 1405, 1407, 1434, 1499, 1503. 

Traffic managemait (see under Transport) 

Transport 

Allocation 

4/Q315, 318-323, 344, 353-356, 369, 370, 376, 378-382, 389, 390, 412-415; 12/ 
Q1245-1247; 13/Q1455, 1456. 

Conurbation transport authorities 
4/Q329-347, 353, 383, 384, 388, 417, 418; 13/Q1457-1459, 1492. 

Co-ordination with other services 
4/Q332-334, 359-363, 371-373, 424-426; Appendix, pages 15-18. 

Generally 

4/Q314, 315, 391, 417-420; 12/Q1232, 1260; Appendix, pages 15-18. 

Grater London organisation 
4/Q326-329, 336, 343, 409-416. 

Hi^ways 

4/Q330, 348, 349, 368, 375, 392, 395, 398, 403-408. 

Public transport 
4/Q330, 345, 348-357. 

Role of elected members 
4/Q317, 321, 322. 
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Transport — continued 
Seaports 

4/Q369-373, 377-384, 388-390. 

Size of transport authorities 

4/Q324-331, 346, 347, 353, 357-363, 374-376, 394, 430 ; 7/Q733; 12/Q1247; 
13/Q1457, 1459; Appendix, pages 15-18. 

Traffic management 
4/Q319, 345, 397, 413^15, 424. 

Ultra vires doctrine 

6/Q663, 664 ; 8/Q929; 12/Q1351-1360. 



Urban District Councils Association 
10/Q1053-1169. 

Welfare services (see under Health and welfare services) 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND 

Other Publications 
MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 

Day 1. Department of Economic Aifairs. Price 3s. 6d. (3s, 9d.) 

Day 2. Ministry of Health, Price 3s. 6d. (3s. 9d.) 

Day 3. Home Office. Price 3s, (3s. 3d.) 

Day 4. Ministry of Transport. Price 3s. 6d. (3s. 9d.) 

Day 5. Department of Education and Science. Price 4s. 6d. (4s, lid.) 

Day 6. National Association of Parish Councils. Price 3s. 6d. (3s. 9d.) 

Day 7. Ministry of Housing and Local Government. Price 4s. (4s. 3d.) 

Day 8. Rural District Councils Association. Price 4s. 6d, (4s. lid.) 

Day 9. National and Local Government Officers Association. Price 3s. 6d. (3s. 9d.) 
Day 10. Urban District Councils Association, Price 4s. (4s. 3d.) 

Day 11. Association of Education Committees. Price 4s. (4s, 3d.) 

Day 12, Association of Municipal Corporations. Price 5s. (5s. 3d.) 

Day 13. County Councils Association. Price 4s. 6d. (4s. lid.) 



WRITTEN EVIDENCE 

Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food. Price 5s. (5s. 5d.) 

Department of Economic Affairs. Price 2s. (2s. 3d.) 

Department of Education and Science. Price 5s. (5s. 6d.) 

Ministry of Health. Price 3s. 6d. (3s. lid.) 

Home Office. Price 5s. (5s. 5d.) 

Ministry of Housing and Local Government. Price 7s. 6d. (8s.) 

Ministry of Labour. Price 3s. (3s. 3d.) 

Board of Trade. Price 2s. 6d. (2s. 9d.) 

Ministry of Transport. Price 3s. 6d. (3s. lid.) 

H.M. Treasury. Price Is. 9d. (2s.) 

County Councils Association, 

Association of Mimicipal Corporations. 

National Association of Parish Councils. }* Price 21s. (21s. lOd.) 

Rural District Councils Association. 

Urban District Councils Association. 

County Borough Councils. Price 13s. (13s. 9d.) 

County Councils. Price 32s. 6d. (33s. 7d.) 

Non-County Borou^ Councils. Price 32s. 6d. (34s.) 

Rural District Councils. Price 47s. 6d. (49s. 3d.) 

Urban District Councils. Price 60s. (64s. 6d.) 

Parish Councils. Price 38s. (39s. 8d.) 

Professional Organisations. Price 32s. 6d. (34s.) 

Commercial, Industrial and Political Organisations. Price 20s. (21s. 2d.) 

Local Government and Associated Bodies and Local Authorities in Greater 
London. Price 33s. 
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RESEARCH STUDIES 

1. Local Government in South East England, by the Greater London Group. 

Price 40s. (41s. 5d.) ^ 

2. The Lessons of the London Government Reforms, by the Greater London Group. 
Price 7s. 9d. (8s. 6d.). 

3. Economies of Scale in Local Government Services, by the Institute of Social and 
Economic Research, University of York. Price 4s. 9d. (5s. 3d.) 

4. Performance and Size of Local Education Authorities, by the Local Government 
Operational Research Unit. Price 15s. (15s. 8d.) 

5. Local Authority Services and the Characteristics of Administrative Areas, by the 
Government Social Survey. Price 4s. 3d. (4s. 8d.) 

6. School Management and Government, by the Institute of Education, University 
of London. Price 11s. (11s. 7d.) 

7. Aspects of Administration in a Large Local Authority, by the Institute of Local 
Government Studies, University of Birmingham. Price 17s. 6d. (18s. 6d.) 

8. The Inner London Education Authority. A study of divisional administration, 
by Mrs. Anthea Tinker. Price 7s. 6d. (8s.) 

9. Community Attitudes Survey, by Research Services Ltd. on behalf of the Govern- 
ment Social Survey. Price 17s. 6d. 
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